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Yesterday's C Christmas 
treasures from the Argos’ 
ariic* Photo by Jim Arj^o. 
Inside front. A November 
day in Red Roek Canyon. 
Photo by David fltzi^crald. 
Back. Icicles on a Icd^e in 
Osaj^e Cbimrv'. I’hoto by 
Harvey Payne. 
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THE rENSTER MUSEUM ^ 

OF JEWISH ART O 

'I'ulsa is home for the Stiutb west's 
finest collcciion of j udaica, an 
international assemblaf'c of art and 
anieles that reficct 4dK)0 years of Jewish 
history, from the time of Moses to 
today. 
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AND PASSIN' TESTS 
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StudenLs at the Hank ‘I'hompson 
.Schtxjl of CYmntrv' Music at Rogers State 
Q) I lege learn from teachers who are 
living legends and mix English and 
history hr>mework with classes like 
Country' (choreography. Recording 
i’eehnit|iies and .Stage Pcrstmality. In 
Claremore, these kids are one class act. 


A CHRISTMAS 
TREASURE CHEST 
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Imagine opening packages Christmas 
morning to find your most cherished 
toys from childhoixh..and ntre only 
y^ours, but your mother's and 
grandmother^, too. Por 4bm Moth, 
eolleetor of more than 1,200 antique 
coys, tcN CHiristmas year around. 


THE ART OF NEON 
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It started as a symbol of high-toned 
glamor in the early 20th century \ then 
fdl from grace in the '50s. Rut neon 
is up in lights again as ballyhoo for 
trendy businesses cm/ in galleries of 
fine art. 




KSccnes you won't forget from 
(JklahomaN late fall and early winter. 



fl PICTURE-PERFECT WINTER 34 

Picture yourself a winner in Okhhoma 
7 D/M P's first photography contest. 

OKLAHOMA GIFT GUIDE 35 

Please wait to say you don't need or 
want anything for Christmas until you've 
shopped with us. We've got teepees 
for little Indians, edible chocolate 
snowmen, exquisite wooden 
sculptures, thongs for the laid-back 
golfer and season tickets to the 
opera. Wc'vc got ideas ft>r everytme on 
your Christmas list,, .including you. 

And best of all, everything is made in 
Oklahoma. 
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TODAY 

INOKUHOMA 


O ne of the pleasures of living in 
Oklahoma is experiencing a new 
season ever\’ two or three months* 
Residents in some areas of our country- 
may live a lifetime in one or two sea- 
sons, a balmy springtime of 70 to 80 
degrees the year round or perhaps a 
long winter with a three-month 
summer. 

This seasonal change for the Oklaho- 
ma I'OD/W staff was telescoped hist 

August as we sifted through hundreds 
of photographs of snow scenes for this 
issue's Portfolio. Stacked on desks 
waiting to be photographed for the 
Christmas Gift Guide were dolls and 
wooden horses, baskets of nuts and 
cheese, jewel rv^ and crafts of all sons. 

Outside our office windows the tem- 
perature w'as inching near 100 degrees, 
typical of an Oklahoma summer day, 
while inside we worked on this Christ- 
mas issue. Before ifs delivered to your 
mailbox, however, we \vill have felt 
the temperature cool and watched the 
leaves turn for another glorious Okla- 
homa fall 

Featured in this Portfolio, beginning 
on page Z8, are several photographers 
new CO Oklahoma I'ODhY readers. 
HieyHc been asked to recall what 
mtMid they were trying to capture as 
they snapped these photos last winter. 

One of the best places to view the 
changes of seasons is in our state parks, 
which are among the nation's most 
popular. As soon as water skiers and 
swimmers left the beaches last sum- 
mer, fishermen unpacked their gear for 
fill fishing. But what do people do in 
the parks during winter.^ That's what 
we hope to find out next spring when 
entries are due for the first Oklahoma 


TODKf Photography Qintcst* 

1'hc competition is open to all pho- 
tographers with separate categories for 
amateurs, professionals and children. 
Grand prize for amateur photographers 
is a two-day photo expedition to a state 
park with David Fitzgerald, nationally 
known for his book, Oklahoma. Fitz- 
gerald also is a Judge for the contest. 

Prize-winning photos of scenery, 
wildlife and outdoor rcercation in the 
State parks this winter will be printed 
in a future issue of Oklahoma 
Yes, a photo could include all three 
topics, but you choose the topic for 
each photo ent^y^ Turn to page 44 for 
rules and other information. 

Oklahoma maintains 60 state parks 
providing recreational scenic and wild- 
life photo opportunities in virtually cv- 
cry^ area of the state. We hope to 
receive several entries from each park, 
e Vsponsor for the contest is the Parks 
Division of the Oklahoma Tourism 
and Recreation Department. Parks Di- 

Next Issue: \n Deco'.s geometric 
architecture found a pcrmancnc home in 
4\ilsa in the 1 920s- 1 940s. largely be- 
cause of rhe worldly tastes of Oklaho- 
ma's early-day oil barons. Writer 
Michael Wallis and photographer David 
Hal pern will guide you around town for 
a ksok at these extraordinary^ buildings. 
Then, you'll relive a little-known part 
of World War 1 1 through the memories 
of seven women pilots who flew e^■c^y 
type of warcime fighter plane. And 
you’ll enjoy a wildlife ponfolio from the 
state's finest nature photographers. All 
this and more in the January -February’ 
issue of Oklahoma TODAY. 


rector Tom Oeider also will help se- 
lect the best phmos. 

November and December are al- 
ways special in Oklahoma because 
those are months when families and 
friends gather to celebrate the holi- 
days. Kathryn Jenson W'hite has select- 
ed a broad array of made-in-Oklahoma 
toys, books, fashions, crafts, tickets to 
special e^■ents and resort get-aways. 
'Furn to page 35 for Kathry n's one-of- 
a-kind gift guide. 

Oklahomans are creative and inven- 
tive, so obviously not every^ Oklahoma 
product is included. Several crafts and 
arts catalogs are being organized and 
printed. Howev er, if we've overlooked 
one of your favorite gift ideas, w rite us. 
Perhaps we can include it another 
time. 

G ifts, of course, are tradiiionaily 
exchanged during Hanukkah as well as 
at C'hristmas. But what else do you 
know or not know' about the Jewish 
faith and culture? Susan Everly-Douzc 
writes about Tulsa's Fenstcr Museum 
of Jewish .Art, home of the finest col- 
lection of Judaica in the Southwest, 
beginning on page 8. 

And what would Christmas and 
Hanukkah be without toys.^ lorn 
Hoch, who has been collecting antique 
toys for 30 years, now displays part of 
his collection in a traveling exhibit that 
appears in shopping malls across the 
countrs-. Bumis Argo’s story begins on 
page I 8. 

From each of us at Oklahoma TO- 
best wishes for wonderful holi- 
days for each of you. — Sue Carter 



The Women's West, ecfmi hx Susan 
Artnttage ami Elmibeth Jameson; Uni- 
versitx of Oklahoma Press, lOOS Asp Ar- 
enue, Norman, OK 1J019; $14.95. 
doth; S12N5, paper. The .American 
West was discovered and tamed by 
men, all rugged individualists coura- 
geously searching to establish a new 
world by crashing through boundaries 
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set by the old one. The women who 
ventured to the frontier w^cre either 
frightened wives passively fulfilling 
their matrimonial responsibilities or 
sterling-hearted prostimres. 

Right? 

Well, maybe not. In this collection 
of 21 articles, the writers challenge 
w'hat they consider myths and stereo- 
t\pes of w'omen — white, Indian and 
Mexican— of the Old West. They ex- 
plore women's public and private li%^cs 
through diaries, incer\4ews, literature, 
public records and other sources and 
come to the unanimous decision that 
historv’ must be reconstructed to prop- 
er! v understand the settling of the 
West. 

The authors, an impressive group of 
scholars and researchers, did find 
women — daughters of the Victorian 
era of behavior and thought — who 
passively and reluctantly followed their 
husbands. Yet they also found w'omcn 
who trooped West, often alone, for the 
same reasons the .American male he- 
roes did— to seek freedom, land for 
homesteading and the creation of a 
new* w'av' of life. 

The discoveries and assertions pre- 
sented here will prompt rewriting and 
rethinking of some visions of the Old 
West, both in scholarly work and fic- 
tion. There's still time to offer a final 

curtain call to the hardy women who 
brought strength and beauty w'ith 
them to their wilderness homes. 


LETTERS 


Pm a native Tulsan and have, of 
course, floated the Illinois River many 
times. But being in the Na\y and away 
from home has w'cakened my kinship 
to Oklahoma. I must confess, how-- 
ever, that your JuIy-.August issue with 
space devoted to nature, Tahlequah 
and especially the Illinois River has 
reminded me that regardless of w'hcre 
I live, Oklahoma will alw^ays be home. 


Chuck Nunley 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 


I read with great interest and en- 
joyed the article on old soda fountains 
{Two Hu^ and a Ktss^ July -August). I 
must say, though, chat I w^as disap- 
pointed that our store w^as not 
mentioned. 

Foster Drug has been operating in 
the same location here in Perr\^ for 
almost 70 years. The fountain is still in 
existence precr\* much as it has alw'ays 
been except that the marble has been 
replaced with formica, and, yes, w^e 
still serve the old-fashioned drinks 
such as fresh limeades, ice cream sodas 
and suicides. 

The fountain w'as not only a main- 
stay in the dmg store, it \vas often the 
hub of communin' social life. The 
fountain in our store is still a gathering 
place for the people of our towm and 
over the years I have w^atched many a 
budding romance start over a shared 
soda or malt. We still make our owm 
syrups and flavorings, and although the 
marble-topped tables are gone, w'e still 
have a 12-stool bar and one formica- 
topped table with the old bentwood 
chairs. 

Thanks for helping recall a slow'cr 
and more relaxed lifesnie with articles 
such as this one. 

Mike Shannon, owner 
Foster Comer Drug 
Perry* 

Oklahoma TODAY is a sw^eU maga- 
zine, and 1 enjoy it very’ much. I am a 
Cherokee Indian from Tahlequah, but 
I have been in the South since the 
mid- 1940s. I w'as discharged from the 
service in the South, got married here 
and just stayed. I sure miss Oklahoma; 
it still feels like home. 

Jack G. Hendricks 
Casselberry', Florida 


My husband and I w*ere fortunate to 
visit Tulsa in June 1985. We had a 
wonderful time in your beautiful city'. 
Every- one w^as so friendly, and since 
then the nvo friends w'e met w^hite 
there have subscribed to Oklahoma TO- 
DAY for us. Now* we look forward to 


receiving each edition. Thank you to 
our friends and to you for the beautiful 
magazine. 

Lindsey and Janet Urguhart 
South Queensfenry*, Scotland 

After seeing the March- April issue, 
w^ho could resist Oklahoma TODAY! 
Looking at the flashy flow^ers in the 
wildflower portfolio w’as like w'alking 
over our place since w'e have all of 
them except the water lily, plus many 
others. 

Glady s D. Jenni 
Sperry’ 

Congratulations on the great honors 
recently bestowed on your magazine! 
My children who live in Colorado, 
Texas and Kansas also enjoy their sub- 
scriptions to Oklahoma TODAY, 

Every* facet of the magazine is su- 
per— chat is why I have kept a collec- 
tion since its inception. 

Florence S. Turner 
Norman 


Editor's Note: Thanks for writing. 
WY/r pleased, too, that the magazine won 
an Award of Merit from the Re^onal Pub- 
lisken Association for the magazine that 
best r^lects the state's spirit and first run- 
ner-up to National Geographic's Travel- 
er for the best travel magazine in a 
competition sponsored by the Society of 
American Travel Writers, 

Being in the military' and stationed 
in Germany means journeys home arc 
few and far benveen. Oklahoma TO- 
DAY has been a cherished link to 
home for me. Keep up the good work. 

P.S. Fd love to sec more photo- 
graphs of the Kiamichi and Ouachita 
areas. 

Jeflf Maple 
Augsburg, Germany 


Okkh&ma TODAY^ welcomes letters from our 
readers. The letters must be signed, and we 
reserve che right to edit/of condense them. 
Send vour comments to: Letters, Okinhoma 
roniw, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma Qt)-, 
OK 73152. 
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UNCOMMON COMMON FOLK 
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By Kothryn Jenson Whte 


T o bead or not to bead, 
that was the question. 
According to Rose and 
Bill "Jltompson of Pana- 
ma, the answer was simple: the bead 
goes on. And on and on and on. In 
fact, covering the stunning buckskin 
leather outfits that Rose and her horse 
Marniy wear in costume competitions 
are 468,(K)0 beads, each one of which 
Rose sewed on by hand. The 7’homp- 
sons didn't even count the number of 
heads that Rose sewed cm li ill's com- 
petition outfit or keep a record of the 
number she's attached to several cos- 
tumes that came before the one she 
wears now. i.et's put it this way. The 
tiny, multicolored dots Rose sews on 
are called seed beads. If al! the seeds 
she's sewed sprouted, we'd have a 
hum per crop of green beads. Not to 
mention red, yellow, orange and white 
ones. 

The Utampsons wear their cos- 
tumes as they ride two of thetr Appa- 
loosa horses in the costume class 
competicitm at the World C champion- 
ship Appaloosa Show held in Oklaho- 
ma ('in each tall. Since first entering 
in 1978, Rose has won a fifth place, 
two third places, three re sene world 
championships (second place awards) 
and the 1985 world championship; 
Bill, who didn't get involved until a 
couple of years after Rose, has won 
fifth-, fourth- and third-place awards, 
taken rcscn'c world champion once 
and been world champion in 1983 and 
1984. When you add the hundreds of 
awards they've won at regional compe- 
titions, you understand why their den 
looks more like a sales room at a trophy 
and ribbon manufacturing business 
than the family room it actually is. 


1'hc 'Thompsons' costume competi- 
tion activities began when. Bill says, 
“\^e were IcMiking at an issue of Appf/- 
/oosa Jounmi that had a picture of this 
gal on the cover in Indian costume. I 
said, AVcll, I can design a better one 
than that and do better bcad\vt>rk.' I 
did bead work when I was a Scout back 
in the ’30s. 'This ocher guy with us 
said, Abu can't do it/ I said, 'Boy, you 
said the wrong thing, I ^i// do it.' .And 
I f/u/ do it. That's what started the 
whole thing," 

"You get addicted," Rose adds. 
"Wlien we started, the horse industry’ 
was really rollin', and we went to all 
the regional shows. 1 f you got beat one 
week, you came home and just beaded 
like a son of a gun to get something 
else on your cerstume chat might make 
you win the next show," 

Bill has designed all their costumes, 
and Rose has done all the handsewing 


of the leather and most <rf the amazing 
bead work, BUI has picked up the 
beading needle on occasion, however. 
Nc also had to make some beading 
looms for strip beading since the ones 
available eommerdally weren't large 
enough for the Thompsons' needs. 

"Most of what I do i.s called lazy 
sc|uaw beading,' because 1 don't like to 
mess with the loom," Rose says. 
"With that method, you bead right on 
the material. You put one bead at a 
time on the needle. You do six at a 
time, then you stitch. You could do 
more, but it makes it too weak. It's so 
much easier than applicjue. In that, 
you put on a bead, then stitch; put on 
a bead, then stitch." Rose's hat has 
applitjiie bead work, but the rest of her 
outfit is done in the six-at-a-stitch 
method. 

Rtjsc worked two years on her pre- 
sent costume before it was ready to 
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wear the first time; then she spent five 
years ct> and ehan^ring it. Of this 

seven-year project Rose says, '*dTiis is 
omega, thafs it, I'm not doin' any- 
more. I've added e vers thing \vc could 
come up w ith, and you don't want to 
get too gaudy. I'hat could work against 
you, I just don't want to bead any- 
more. 1 had a cupcake tray all set up 
w ith the beads and everywhere I went, 
I beaded.” 

.Although Appaloosas are the breed 
the Fhompsons raise, Rose's first ma- 
jor costume ta>mpetitii)n was on a pin- 
to. In 1976 she won a 6-foot-tall 
lifetime world championship trophy at 
the All American Horse World CJhani- 
pionship competition. That year was 
the bicentennial of the pinto, and the 
wa\' she wim makes a great story . 

'Abu had to do some person in his- 
tory who contributed to our country's 
development,” Rose rcoHirus, “so I 
chose Sacajawea, And I did 'Fhc 
l^ord's Prayer in Indian sign language. 
Hill had ridden this of horse to get him 
real tired that day, because sometimes 
he'd buck w ith us, W lien I got off him 
to say 1 he Lord's Prayer, he just put 
his of head dt)w n to the ground be- 
cause he was so tired. Kveryone 
thought he was bowing,” 

Bill finishes the story with a grin, 
“When they applauded after it was all 
over, it woke him up. He came up 
with Ills head, and she won. It was 
perfect. 'Fhis of boy from ('alifornia 
said 'How long did it take you to teach 
that horse to do ihat,^' 1 said, *A long, 
long time.' ” 

Of course, things don't aKvays go 
that smtiothfy when you're dealing 
with animals. “One year,” Bill says, 
had one come unbuckled with me and 
buck down through the arena. I got 
kicked out for not having my horse 
under control. She ran over a judge 
one time in Pryor, She knocked him 
down.” 

“1 didn't win that one,” Rose adds 
unnecessarily. “And then one time 
Bill's horse fell in love with mine be- 
cause they'd been stalled together. He 
nickered the whole time, and he'd 


twist and turn his head.” d'hat compe- 
tition w'asn't a first-place finish either. 

Some of those judges are obviously 
narrow-minded kind of folks, 

Lach year's world championship 
competition has three judges and any- 
where from five to 15 contestants in 
both the men's and ladies' groups. In 
the local shows, men and women com- 
pete against each other; in the world 
competition each gender has its own 
contest. Bill says of the times he and 
Rose are competing against each other, 
“I figure Fm beat every time. She 
wins 99 times out of 1 ()().” 

“Well, Fm better,” Rose explains, 
“No, really. It's unfair to judge men 
and women against each other because 
the women can have more bead work, 
I'he men don't use any beadwork on 
the horse except the breast collar,” 

'Fhe complete costume for Hijsc and 
her horse consists of a shawl top (which 
weighs 10 pounds), a skirt and belt, 
leggings and mocassins, wrist cuffs and 
a hat, ,AI1 of these leather pieces are 
encrusted with beads. I'he horse has a 
bridle, neck and breast collars, cradle- 
board with a purse that hangs on it and 
a saddle bag. Beads are paved all over 
these pieces, too, as well as a few 
bells, \Mien you add Rose's necklace, 
choker, knife, bone awl and black 
braided wig laced with white leather 
thongs and abalonc shells, you see w hy 
ihll s:iys, “If s a ion of hui^^hs breaking 

a horse to carry all that jtmk, too, with 
the little bells a-jinglin' and die heads 
a-rattlin'.” 

If they don't break their horses to 
carry the loads with grace and dignity , 
the d'hompsons risk losing part of the 
15 points possible in the horsemanship 
category, d'hc two ocher categories in 
the judging — authenticity of costume 
and overall appearance — are also 
worth 15 points each. "Fhe year Rose 
won the world champicmsliip she re- 
ceived the full 45 points. "Hie years 
she took the reserve world champion- 
ship, second place, she earned 45. 'Fhe 
scoring has been the same for Hill in 
his championship and reserve ehampi- 
onship wins. 


'Fhe 'Fhompsons arc proud of their 
resen e championship awards, but they 
don't care much for the way they got 
them. In the world competition, what 
is called a "tic-breaking” judge is se- 
lected from among the three who de- 
cide the outcome of each contest. That 
judge is decided on the toss of a coin. 
In case of a tie, the choice of world 
champion is left solely up to the tie- 
breaking judge. In the case of all three 
t>f Rose's reserve championships and 
Bill's one. they received second place 
because the lie-breaking judge gave 
the nod to the perstm with whom they 
tied. It's tough to vsin such an impor- 
tant competition into which you've put 
an impressive amount of time, work 
and money on the toss of a coin. 

Winning is important tcj Rose and 
Hill, Before each competition, they ex- 
perience attacks of anxiety . “\'ou'rc 
scared to death yiuir horse is going to 
blow,” admits Hill, “You're scared 
he'll misplace a foot, trip or siunible. 
Kven if it's cold as the dev il. you're 
sweating, Fll guarantee, Fhe first time 
1 won a world championship, 1 rode 
out of the arena and it was pouring rain 
and 1 didn't give a damn. 1 just rode in 
that rain bceause Fd rode so many 
years try ing to win, about five.” 

"It was longer than that for me,” 
Rose says, "A long time, about seven 
years, I just figured I was going to ride 
until I won ic ;u^d chen (]uit, I lied. 1 
went right back.” Of the 1986 compe- 
tition Rose says^ “I realiy wanted to 
win that boogcr again. One more 
time.” 

Howev er, since she was awarded re- 
serx'c by the tie-breaking judge. Rose 
says, “We're going to try it again one 
more time in 19K7,” She pauses for a 
moment and smiles. “We say that ev- 
ery year.” 

Here's hoping that Rose and Bill 
bead the socks off the competition in 
this year's contest. 00 


Hair ^ nominee for 'Vneommon 
Common Fo/C^ \Vn/e fo Kat/f/yn do 
Oklahoma 'FOD AT PJk Box 5Xm. 
Okiakoma Cit\\ OK 7J/5^. 
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The 

FENSTER 

MUSEUM 

of 

JEWISH 

ART 


By Susan Everly-Douze 
Photographs by David Halpern 


here’s a bridegroom’s gold- 
cmbroidered, red satin marriage vest 
from 1 8th century India; a 
parchment and leather Bible dating 
from Jerusalem circa 1500, not to mention a 
fanciful early 19th century spice container topped 
with a silver windmill from Holland, 

This curio trio is but the tantalizing tip of an 
international collection of objects beautiful and 
craftsman ly, sacred and homespun, .%id it’s all 
Judaica — articles and art that define and reflect 
on 4,000 years of Jewish history, from the time 
of Moses to today* 

This proud repository of tradition is the 
(Jershon and Rebecca Fenster Museum of Jewish 
Art, It’s home is Tulsa, and it’s considered the 
finest collection of Judaica in the Southwest, 
But it’s not for Jews only. In fact, to 
paraphrase ver\\ very' loosely, Fenster director 
Annette B, Fromm, whose own ancestors trace 
back to the Jews whoVe inhabited Greece since 
classical times, the museum’s credo is very 
Oklahoman indeed. It’s you all come. 

And come they do. From Muskogee honors 
student classes to Owasso senior citizen centers, 
day camps, Bible schools and church groups 
from Jenks to Verdigris, the museum has 
provided all of them and many more special 
guided tours. Last year, visitors came from 38 


The siher spice box^ firm 1900 from HoUand^ is a ritual 
object used during Havadalah^ a ceremony performed at the dose 
of the Sabbath on Saturday evening frshen blessing are said 
over a candle^ a cup of mne and meet-smelling spues. 
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The photo^aphs of the Gershon and Rebecca Fenster fami/y 
(opposite pa^e) and of Trope's Horse and Mule Market, 
circa 1900 in l^ixc ton, are included in the Oklahoma Jewish 
Anhkes Project, tc hich portrays the Oklahoma Jewish experience. 


states and 11 foreign countries. Attendance has 
increased 25 percent over the year. The Fenster, 
considered at the top of the 50 smaller L’.S. 
museums specializing in Judaica, also is on the 
must-see list of cross-countr\ travelers who are 
connoisseurs of the genre and already have 
critiqued the big seven L’.S. Jewish museums, 
predominantly on the East and West coasts. 

“Most tell us we compare ver\' favorably to 
them,” Fromm says of the $4(K),(X)0 collection 
that's her charge. In fact, it wasn't long ago 
that the prestigious Jewish Museum in New York 
Cirv asked to borrow one of the Fenster's most 
prized pieces, a sampler embroidered by a Jewish 
.American pioneer woman, an e.xceptional 
combination of .Americana and Jewish history . 

That's not bad for a tiny private museum, 
tucked in Tulsa's B'nai Emunah Synagogue, that 
was founded less than a quarter centurs' ago by 
local Jewish families, including an endowment by 
Mr. and .Mrs. Julius .Sanditen, whose family 
founded Oklahoma's Otasco stores. Locally, its 
cultural compatriots include such free-standing 
heavy-weights as Philbr(X)k .Museum of .Art, 
housed in a magnificant Italian Renaissance 
Revival villa, and Gilcrease Museum, probably 
the foremost storehouse of art documenting 
the discovery^ and e.xpansion of the .American 
frontier. 

“1 think we're Tulsa's best-kept secret, and 
I think we have a unique approach,” says 
Fromm, a folklorist and F’ulbright fellow who 
spent a year in Greece studying contemporary- 
Jewish folklore. “The museum, perhaps, is 
better known outside Tulsa.” This comes, in 
part, she says, because Tulsa has such a small 
Jewish community , about 3,(K)(), or less than 1 
percent of the city’s population. This also 


gives the museum a special mission. 

“We encourage tours and \isits from the 
non-jewish community ,” she says. “By learning 
the culture, history and practices of Jews, 
they're learning something of their ow n heritage. 
It's an interface between the Jewish and non- 
Jewish community-. It helps build a bridge of 
understanding.” 

Increasingly, she says, some of the most 
interested visitors are fundamentalist and 
evangelical (Christians, “lliey want to know 
more about our ceremonial objects, the .Ark of the 
(Covenant, the seven branch candle stand, the 
meaning of the lion and ram's horn symbols.” 

•Museum visitors span all age groups. 

Fromm's special favorites, however, are children. 
For them, a visit to the Fenster is far from just 
a routine trip to a stuffy museum. Not when 
Fromm is there, for example, w ith her pizza 
sheer. Her object is to show the similarity of that 
very 20th century- fast food tool with a vintage 
cutter for .Matzoth, the flat, unleavened bread 
eaten by Jews during Passover. 

Sometimes tours for the young museum 
goers turn into treasure hunts. Fromm or one 
of her 20-plus docents explains the meaning of 
various symbols that decorate one or two ritual 


Famed artist Paris Schatz. ^'ho made the brass cabinet, etched 
his envisioned irna^e of Pezerlel, the artist credited v:ith creating 
the Ark of the (Urvenant. on the cabinet's upper portion. 
Schatz founded the Jerusalem Peza lei School of Arts and Crafts. 
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/J}/’ Hebrm' Torah, the five hooks of Moses ^ is the most important ohjea in the sanetuary. .1//// (inset) is this t^iy far real or what T The five rhiidren look- 
ing av~er the dress of a J9S0s member of the Hasidir sea me. from left: 7 m fk Hloom. Anja Vesanen. John Bloom. Natasha Yesanen and Mia Vesanen. 


objects. Then the children are turned 
loose to seek the same symbols on 
other pieces of the collection. 

We're showing what a symbol is 
and that looking at things in a museum 
goes beyond simply thinking, Ifs 
pretty,’ ” she says. “Ids teaching how’ 
to really look at an object. ..it trans- 
forms a museum visit into a hands-on 
experience/’ 



bright side to mistakes. Careful study 
has shown that a few pieces in the 
collection aren’t what they were 
thought to be, but replicas. No matter; 
now they have a special purpose. 
“They arc still beautiful objects and 
the children are free to handle them as 
part of this hands-on experience/’ 
Fromm says. 

Beautiful objects. That’s a hallmark 
of the Fenster. Its collection is rich 
with precious metals, elegant filigrees, 
fine fabrics and intricate scroll work. 
The justification didn’t come from 
vanity, nor pride of position. It’s 
scriptural. 

“This is my God and I will glorify 
him.” niat’s Exodus 15:2. It’s what 


Jew's call the Hiddur Mitzvot. “It 
means you should adorn the work of 
God,’’ Fromm says. “It means that 
when a celebration requires a physical 
object for its performance, the object 
should be made as beautiful as possi- 
ble.” The adornments range from ritu- 
al objects used to adorn the Torah, the 
five books of Moses and the most sa- 
cred of all the objects in a synagogue, 
to covers for individual prayer books. 

Jews for centuries have called count- 
less countries home. 'Franslated to the 
Hiddur Mitxvoc, that’s meant utilizing 
the best of a nation’s craftsmanship to 
decorate ritual objects. It can range 
I from fine silver filigree of the Jews of 
Yemen to the splendid silk brocades 
woven by the Jew^s of Bokhara in south 
central Russia. 

I'he museum is proud of its fine art. 
There’s a 1918 print by Abel Pann 
showing Jew's being driven from their 
homes by Russian cossacks. There’s 
also an oil painting by Max Rosenthal, 
considered the most formidable of 19th 
century Jewish .American artists. 

One of the most beautiful of the 
Fenster’s acquisitions is its ver\' first — 


and the gift of its namesake, Gershon 
Fenstcr. The brass cabinet is embla- 
zoned w'ith bas-reliefs depicting Jewish 
life. Dating back to about 1920, it’s 
signed by Boris Schatz, founder of the 
Jerusalem Bczalel School of Arts and 
Crafts, now' considered the foremost 
an school in Israel. Fenster presented 
the cabinet to Rabbi Arthur Kahn of 
the B’nai Emunah Synagogue. WTien 
Tulsa’s museum of Judaica w-as first 
conceived, Kahn made Fenstcr’s gift 
the fledgling gallery’s premier 
acquisition. 

Fenster, a Lithuanian immigrant, 
came to Oklahoma in the early !920s 
and began w'ork for the Sanditen fam- 
ily’s then embry'onic Oklahoma Tire 
Supply C^. By 1939, he held executive 
positions. At the same time he earned 
a reputation as a civic leader, a nation- 
I ally knowm Jewish leader and an art 
patron. For all three reasons the 
founders named the museum for him. 

The brass cabinet is magnificent, 
but Fenster w^ould have been equally 
proud of the more humble objects giv- 
cn display at his namesake museum. 

The Fenster, according to Fromm, 
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is much more than fine art. It’s a cele- 
bratory' collage of Jewish life that 
show's the art of the temple but also 
objects that reflect the Jewish home- 
front* These range from a dreidcl, a 
child’s toy top used during Hanukkah, 
to richly decorated marriage contracts 
and the mezzuzah, a doorpost scrolK 
Posting a mezzuzah is by Jew'ish ritual 
the first requirement for moving into a 
new home. Once again this ritual ob- 
ject is adorned, and the Fenster’s col- 
lection of mezzuzah cases spans the 
world from a gold embroidered cover 
from Morocco to a Sw'iss version 
adorned w'ith gold, lacquered wood 
and tortoise shell. 

A tour through the museum, led by 
Fromm or her dcxrents, or simply a 
self-guided look through the well-la- 
beled rooms is therefore a step into 
Jewish heritage. 

It begins some 4,fX)0 years ago with 
oil lamps, a familiar object, from the 
time ‘’w'hen Moses led the Jews out of 
Egypt/* says Fromm* ‘These oil 
lamps were everyday objects. I tell the 
children they were ancient 
Tupperw'arc.** 

The exhibit moves on to Torah 
scrolls, handwritten on leather or 
parchment from ritually “clean” ani- 
mals. The Fensrer’s Torah scrolls are 
collected from many nations. They*re 
adorned with finmb, breast plates and 
pointers. The pointer, literal in design 
W'ith a hand at the end of the rod, is 
used to prevent the reader from touch- 
ing the text, which could damage it. 

And that piece of information, like 
so much at the Fenster collection, 
leads a museum guide to one of a 
string of fascinating stories. 

During World War II, Fromm says, 
the Nazis destroyed or maimed many 
of the sacred Torahs. According to 
Jewish law, those damaged or torn 
could not be used in their bartered 
condition nor could they be simply dis- 
carded. The Torahs had to be restored 
or stored until they could receive a 
proper ritual burial. After the war, 
many of the damaged European To- 
rahs went to England*s Westminister 


Synagogue for careful repairs. Later, 
the renewed sacred scrolls w^ere dis* 
tributed around the world. The Fen* 
ster proudly displays one. 

From the magnificently adorned 
Torah, the exhibit moves on to rituals 
of special holy days — Rosh Hashana, 
Yom Kippur, Sukkot, Hanukkah, Pu- 
ri m and Passover, as w'ell as objects of 
daily Jewish life. 

Textiles are a strong thread through- 
out the Fenster collection. At their 
most exotic they include 19th centur>^ 
bridal skins from the Jewish communi- 
ty in Cochin, India, and a bridal dress 
from Morocco of silk-velvet lined with 
linen and decorated w'ith threads of 
gold leaf. 

WTiiic rich textiles, such as mantles 
of velvet and gold, used to cover the 
Torah are on display at the Fenster, 
there are other humbler fabrics there. 
Such is the wimple. Used since the 
16th century by European Jews, it was 
the swaddling cloth that covered a 
baby boy during the circumcision cere- 
mony done on the eighth day after 
birth. Later his mother or other female 
relative decorated the cloth with paint 
or embroidery' depicting every relevant 
detail from the date of the boy’s birth. 
Ultimately, when the boy performed 
his religious rite of passage, the Bar 
Mitzvah, the adorned wimple was 
used CO bind the Torah during the 

ceremony. 

.Although the emphasis of the collec- 
tion is on the centuries of joyousness of 
Jewish ritual both in the synagogue 
and the home, the Fenster doesn’t ne- 
glect the Holocaust, during which six 
million Jews died. 

Again the collection offers an inter- 
national span. There’s a traditional Ira- 
nian anti-Hitler scroll which depicts 
the Nazi leader defeated by his con- 
temporaries Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Stalin, but in a centuries-old art form. 
At the opposite end, there’s an Ameri- 
can greeting card that features Hitler’s 
caricature on a sheet of toilet paper. 

Of special interest to children, 
Fromm says, is a letter from a young 
American soldier to his mother back 


home describing how- German civilians 
were forced by the .Allies to give prop- 
er burials to the Jew's w'ho’d died dur- 
ing the Death Marches from the 
Buchenw^ald concentration camp. 

“Many of the children are stunned 
when they read it,” Fromm says, 
“WTiat does six million really mean? 
But this letter was the real McCoy. It 
gives meaning to it.” 

The letter was w'ritten by the soldier 
to his mother in Wichita, Kansas. 
That’s significant. The Fenster is 
working to expand its collection of Ju- 
daica that reflects the Jew'ish influence 
in this region. Currently, objects range 
from stained glass windows from a 
Houston synagogue to a kosher slaugh- 
tering knife from a Rumanian immi- 
grant who settled in Kansas City in 
1885 and began a small Jewish com- 
munity'. There also are memorabilia 
from Sapulpa and Muskogee, which 
both once had thriving synagogues. 

“Jews,” says Fromm, “have been in 
Oklahoma since the Land Run. We’d 
like to reflect that.” 5S 


Siisafi Everfy-Douze is a writer for die 
Tulsa World. Dm)ui Haipem, an 
Oklahoma-based pkoto^apher, is a 
trustee of the Fenster Museum. 



The Fenster Museum is open 10 a. m. 
!o 4 p.m, Tuesday through Friday and 1 to 4 
pM. on Sunday. Ihe museum and office 
art dosed for the Sabbath^ Friday evening 
though Saturday. Admission is free. 

With two weeks advance notice, free tours 
are also available for pvups of five or 
more. 

The museum is located at 122S FMSt 
i 7th Place in Tuka and can be reached by 
exiting on Peoria Avenue pom 1-44 and 
driving north to 1 7th Place. Ihe collection is 
housed in the south part of B'nai 
Emunah Synago^e. 

For more information, cali 1918} 
582-3732. 
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This year, about 35 students are playing it smart by studying to 
complete an Associates of Art in Country Music at Rogers State 
College in Claremore. That’s right, the Hank Thompson School of 
Country Music at Rogers College offers a degree program in which you 
can get credit for pickin’, twangin’ and singin’ your ol’ heart out. 
Students in this program are taught rather specialized applications of 
the three R’s: they’re readin’ notes, ’ritin’ songs and learnin’ to us^ 
their ’rithmetic to decipher the terms of tricky 
professional contracts. 

School director Darrel Magee, a multi- 
talented musician whose specialty is the 
guitar, explains how the world’s 
first school of country music 
came into being. 




■Hr "/n 1972, (they) wanted to do 
son^ething that would serve 
the community and fit the area. They 
thought, *What better thing 
than country music?' ''•—Darrel Magee 


barrel Magee has 30 years experience as a 
musician and teacher. When he taught at 
the Oklahoma School for the Blind in 
Muskogee, one of his bands played an 
hours repertoire from memory and took top 
honors at the American Jazz Festival. 

rr J i . i { , , . 
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'On the first day they come to class, I say, ‘First thing I advise you to do Is throw that guitar 
away. Now, If you’re not going to do that, then I’ll teach you.’ Eldon Shamblln 


1972, Dr. Richard Mosier, our presi- 
dent, and Larn. Fowler, then head of 
community scr\ices, wanted to do 
something that would serve the com- 
munit\’ and fit the area. 'Fhey thought, 
‘What better thing than country 
music.^‘ ” 

'I'hey wanted to name the school 
after a well-known Oklahoma countrv’ 
music artist, and Hank 'Fhompson, 
who’s from Sand Springs, agreed to 
lend his name to the project w hen the 
two men asked him. 

Now in its 15th year, the country' 
music school’s two-year program is one 
of the most popular at Rogers Cx)llege. 
Since the program began, two other 
institutions — one in Texas and one in 
.Mississippi — have begun offering de- 
grees in country' music. In Oklahoma, 
Rose State (College offers some country 
music courses, but no degree. 

Students at the Hank Thompson 
School may choose from a greatest hits 
album of classes: (Country' .Music In- 
dustry, (x3untrv' Harmony, Recording 
Techniques, Country .Music History', 
Piano Tuning, Q)untry' (choreography. 
Stage Personality^ Songwriting and .Ar- 
ranging for (Country’ Bands are just a 
few'. Then, too, they may opt for indi- 
vidualized lessons in guitar, steel gui- 
tar, bass, fiddle, banjo, harmonica and 
voice. Students also have their choice 
of several professional groups in which 
to pertbrm for a semester’s credit and a 
little extra “pick it’’ money. Depend- 
ing on their skills and specific areas of 
musical interest, they can join Windy 
River, a bluegrass band; The New' 
Cimarron Band, a western swing 
group; "Hie (Jreat Southwest, a general 
country band, or Diamonds in the 
Rough, a gospel group. 

In addition to the 35 official majors 
in country music, the Hank ITiompson 
School has about 40 other students 
who take cla.sses while working to 
complete some other major. I>arrel 
says, “If anyone is serious about going 


on to a four-year college, we encourage 
them not to major in country' music 
because the courses won’t transfer. 
WTiat w ill transfer are music apprecia- 
tion, music theory and other general 
courses.” 

Darrel feels that having an actual 
degree in country' music generally 
doesn’t make a lot of difference in the 
professional world. Wliat matters most 
is how professional a musician is and 
how' well he plays. However, w'orking 
intensely with the country music 
school’s seasoned professional musi- 
cians will educate a student in both 
those areas. In addition, Darrel be- 
lieves the degree just might provide a 


slight edge in a business that’s ex- 
tremely dilTicult to break into. 

Vhe accomplishments of graduates 
suggest that might be a real possibility . 
Students have played with Jana Jae, 
Mel .McDaniel, Roy (]lark and Reba 
.McKntire. 'Fhey’ve sung with Sonny 
James and recorded albums of their 
ow n. .Many former students make their 
livings performing, returning to tell 
their instmetors that w hat they learned 
was indeed a preparation for the real 
world. Darrel says, “We try' to be com- 
pletely practical about it. If it’s not 
good for something, then there’s no 
use teaching it.” 

The Hank lliompson Sch(K)l facul- 
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Eldon Shamhlw teaches his .^ty/e of playing to Tim .Meehan, .U original Texas Tlayhoys, both 
Eldon and I /’on McAuliffe were inducted into the Smithsonian Institute as national treasures. 


CLAREMORE 



Leon M('AuUffe*s legendan tune, '"Steel Guitar Rag/* is a r/assir. He*s famous for a lor of other 
reasons, too, including recognition as the worUf s finest player of the country steel guitar. 


xs proves that while experience may 
make the best teacher, someone with 
experience comes in a close second. 
Faculrv' meetings gather in one room a 
variew of professionals who teach as 
much by example and autobiographical 
anecdote as they do by direct 
instruction. 

I>drrcl Magee proudly reels off the 
names and qualifications of his dozen 
or more full- and part-time teachers. 
The best known of the list are Leon 
McAuliffe, probably the world's finest 
player of countrs* steel guitar, and El- 
don Shamblin, master guitar player. 
Both men are legends in the countrv' 
music world for their own immense 
talents and for using those talents in 
playing with Bob Wills, the undisput- 
ed King of Western Swing. 

“I was retired and had a radio station 
in Rogers, .Arkansas,” begins Leon 
McAuliffe as he explains how a Texas 
Playboy becomes an Oklahoma Profes- 
sor. “I'd gotten out of the music busi- 
ness on a full-time scale back in 1965, 
but I itched to be back in it. But when 
Darrel said 1 ought to come over here 


and teach, I said, ‘How can I teach in a 
college when I didn’t even graduate 
from high school.^’ 

“He told me that if I'd just tell the 
kids the stories I told him, they’d learn 
a lot. Basically, that's w hat I'm doing. I 
teach music as an industr\^ and give 1 
them practical advice. They don’t real- I 
ize that every time they step out the 
door, there’s another snake waiting for 
them. ITiey don’t know to read the 
fine print. ITiat’s how^ I got my knowl- 
edge, getting taken every step of the I 
road.” I 

“That's w hat Leon told me w hen he I 
started,” Darrel interjects. “He told 
me, ‘I ought to be qualified. I've lost 
money in every aspect of this 
business.' ” 

Leon claims that he has no interest 
in teaching steel guitar. At hearing 
that, Darrel says, “Eldon’s discouraged 
him all these years.” Eldon adds, 
“Well, if he’d learn to play it, it'd be 
OK. You've got to learn to play before 
you can teach.” Such exchanges enliv- 
en all conversations with these (biks. 
They all play verbally as well as they 


do instmmentally; that’s why they're 
called entertainers. 

Eldon, w ho has provided individual- 
ized instruction in guitar for six years at 
the countrN' music school, says of his 
beginnings as a facultN' member, “I 
told Darrel ‘I don't want to teach. I've 
quit teaching. I can't stand teaching.’ 
He said, ‘Yeah, but we just want you 
to teach the way you play. You don't 
have to teach rock and roll and non- 
sense like that.’ TTiat’s exactly what I 
teach. .Mostly, I tell them the things 
not to do. 

“On the first day they come to class, 
1 say, ‘First thing I advise you to do is 
throw- that guitar away. Now , if you're 
not going to do that, then I'll teach 
you.* ” 

As is the case with Leon, Eldon's 
value to his students is not only his 
musical expertise, but his experience. 
Leaning forward in his chair and stab- 
bing the air with his forefinger, he says 
“I tell them, ‘Hey, man, this is a high- 
ly competitive business and playing is 
not enough. You’ve got to be reliable. 
Your attitude is more important than 
your ability- to play. Working with guys 
like Wills and Haggard, you finally 
leam to keep your mouth shut. If 
you've got all these things you’ve got a 
pretty good chance of making it if you 
play fairly wxll. But if you play excep- 
tionally well and don’t have the other 
requirements, you ain’t goin' to go 
nowhere.’ ” 

In addition to help in musical ability 
and professional behavior, the students 
are given time in a recording studio, all 
of the equipment for which Leon 
.McAuliffe purchased and had in- 
stalled. ITic studio is run by Jeanne 
Cahill, a talented musician who plays 
every thing but the accordion. Her mu- 
sical speciality is bluegrass guitar, but 
she's sp>ent the last year learning to 
play “the board,” the complex group 
of buttons, gizmos and gadgets that 
operate the recording equipment. 

Darrel reemited Jeanne after hearing 
her perform in a musical contest in 
Nebraska. In addition to teaching re- 
cording techniques and leading the 
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bluegrass band, Jeanne spends hours 
each day in the studio* She says, 
"'They have to learn by doing. I do a 
lot of work with them as they arrange 
and produce their ow'n demo tapes so 
they can have something when they 
leave to use for auditions or to pitch 
their songs to dilTerent people and 
places.*' 

Her full schedule of responsibilities 
leaves Jeanne little time for her ow'n 
music. Of that drawback she says, “It 
takes hours of practice each day to fine 
tune yourself. I miss having that fine 
edge on my playing. My insides cry^ to 
perform more chan Fm able to with all 
the work I have here. But I’d played 
w ith a road band for three years before 
coming here, be 50 and not know how- 
to do anything but sing torch songs at 
Holiday Inns. There are things to learn 
here, like Eldon's style of playing 
guitar.” 

Jeanne was also responsible for 
much of the design and actual con- 
struction of the studio, w^hich she gazes 
around with understandable pride. 
One of the money-saving, efiective 
ideas she helped come up with was to 
“deaden** one wall with carpet sample 



Sdoo/ of Comity Music frequent iy praetkt 
their tdknts outside the class mom. On 
Nov. 5, 77te Great Southwest, a I6-memher 
mmg hand ^"Hl petforrn at the Will 
Rogers Celebration Hreakfast at the 
Claremore Elks Club from 6:45 to 8 :3d 
a.m. Admission will be the price of 
breakfast. 

The Great Southwest^ WineA River 
bluegrass band and the Country Gospel 
Choir mil perform for The Country 
Music Department Concen, scheduled N<k). 
14 at 1:3Q path in the Rogers State 
College Auditoriunr Admission is free. 

The Hank Thompson faculty ml! g/tr 
a country music recital Dec. 8 at 7 p.m. in 
the college auditorium. Admission is free. 


squares w'hich were donated to the 
project. Tlie effect of the design is 
reminiscent of, appropriately enough, 
country^ patchwork. When the studio 
was nearing completion, Jeanne de- 
nied Leon access for a time while she 
added a special, personal touch in trib- 
ute to Leon for making the studio 
possible. 

Leon points to a large, gracefully 
CLirv'ing musical line that Jeanne pains- 
takingly cut from w^hite carpet and in- 
set in the brightly colored w^all. “See 
that.^** he asks. “Four sharps; that's the 
key of E. Tw'o-four; thac*s the time. 
Those five notes say Th, da, da, da, 
dum,* ** And what that translates to is 
the first two bars of Leon's most fam- 
ous song, “Steel Guitar Rag.” A silent 
musical tribute to the man who didn't 
want any public credit for his 
gcncrosicy. 

According to Darrel, most of the stu- 
dents realize how' lucky they are to 
have a quality- studio in w-hich to work 
and musical greats with w-hom to 
study. Sometimes, chough, that reaL 
ization is slow. “Before Leon came,” 
he recalls, “a student who'd been tak- 
ing lessons from Eldon came up to me 
one morning and said, *Hey, you'll 
never believe what I saw on television 
last night. I saw' Eldon riding on a 
stagecoach in a movie. It never oc- 
curred to me that he really is real and 
knows w'hat he's doing.* Another stu- 
dent said to me recently of both Eldon 
and Leon, it's amazing to me that I 
know- them and they know me 
back.' ” 

Wliat's also slightly amazing is the 
widespread response to the program. 
Darrel names students from Germany 
and Japan and mentions a letter of 
inquiry’ from Africa. In his first band 
were students from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Louisiana, Wisconsin and Arizo- 
na. .And all this comes without adver- 
tising since the budget is tight. 

The school's success, as is so often 
the case, has brought a few- problems 
w-irh it. “We’ve outgrown ourselves,” 
Darrel says, “Wc need new^ facilities, a 
new- bundling. This is the biggest 


band Fve ever had, 20 people. That's 
a mixed blessing. Did you ever see a 
countrv’ band w-ith that manv people in 
it?” 

No, but then w'ho's ever seen a 
counm band passing tests as well as 
the hat or doing homework as well as 
harmony? .All these are common sights 
at Rogers State College, w here country- 
music is a class act. SB 


Kathryn Jenson White, an assistant 
professor of Journalism at Oklahoma 
Baptist University, is an ardent fan of 
country-'urestent musk. Both Kathryn and 
Jim Argo art regular contributors to 
Oklahoma TODAY. 

In addition to the members already 
named, the faculty^ consists of the 
follow'ing, whose teaching specialities 
follow- their names: Karen Wliisler, 
gospel and country- piano by ear; Ja- 
mieson Brown, steel and standard 
guitar; Larry' Megill, harmonica; 
Rod Smith, fiddle; Oreon Abates, 
fiddle; Joel Holcomb, banjo; Jim 
Frey, recording techniques; Sue 
Straw, country^ choreography, coun- 
try'-westem dancing, song writing; 
and Dean Porter, stringed instru- 
ment repair. The students also get 
instruction from Shelby Eicher, who 
plays with Roy Clark, and Jana Jae, 
a w^ell-known fiddle player, w'hen 
their schedules allow them time in 
Claremore. Darrel Magee draws, too, 
on the talents of vocal instructor 
John Sample and psychologist Dick 
Clifton. Of the former, he says, 
“Early in my career, I found out that 
you can't send a country- music singer 
to a regular voice teacher. They'll 
come back singing “Your Cheatin’ 
Heart” sounding tike Caruso. It 
won't sell, and besides it sounds gro- 
tesque. John teaches them to use 
their voice like they want to.” He 
uses Dick Clifton's know-ledge in the 
Stage Personality- class, w-here stu- 
dents need to understand the com- 
plexity* of human emotion if they're 
going to touch it with their music. 
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A Hank Thompson Whiz Kid 


S uzie Brandt, born and 
raised in Alva, is one of 
the Hank Thompson School of 
Country Music’s budding suc- 
cess stories. Suzie began singing 
professionally when she was just 
10; she’s 20 now. She’s per- 
formed at panics, clubs, fairs, 
benefits of all sorts and schools 
during her 10 years as a country 
music singer. 

“Really, the whole time we 
were traveling when 1 was youn- 
ger it was just something that 
was fun,’’ Suzie now recalls. “It 
was something I did that set me 
apart from other people my age. 

But I never really decided that 
this was really what I wanted to 
do for myself until the summer I 
graduated from high school. We 
went down to Gilley’s and to 
Nashville. Singing in those 
places really motivated me. 

“it was the atmosphere 
around so many other perform- 
ers. It was getting up and shar- 
ing with people I’d never seen 
before who lived hundreds of 
miles away from my home. We had something in common: 
music. I thought, ‘ITiis is what 1 want to do.’ *’ 

Suzie spent her first year of college at Northwestern Oklahoma 
State University in Alva, but for her second year she decided to 
attend Rogers State College, where she could really do what she 
wanted to do. During the summer before her senior year in high 
school, while she was performing in Discoveryland’s annual 
production of Oklahoma!^ Suzie had won a small scholarship to 
the Hank Thompson School of Country .Music. When she talked 
to folks at the school they offered more scholarship money, so 
she headed out to Claremore. 

Jim Halsey, a nationally known booking agent, arranged for a 
student to represent the country music school on 'Hie Nashville 
Network’s show, Nashville Now, Suzie was selected. On that 
nationally televised cable show she sang “Cowboy Sweetheart,’’ 
a yodeling song that Suzie does with power and grace. 'Hie 
audience loved her. 

However, one of the lessons Suzie learned at the country 
music school is that audience love isn’t enough, “llicrc’s so 
much more involved than talent even,” she says wisely. 
“"Hiere’s a lot of luck, being in the right place at the right time. 


.And a lot of times, sad to say, 
there’s money involved. You 
need to have money to get out 
and promote yourself and get 
the right people to listen to 
you.” 

Suzie has also competed on 
'Hie Nashville Network’s talent 
show, You Can Be A Star. She 
won the daily competition, but 
lost out in the weekly. Suzie 
took the disappointment with 
grace. It seems that another of 
the lessons she learned at the 
country music school was that 
the road to stardom is full of 
detours and potholes. 

“llierc are times,” she says, 
“when you think ‘Gee, am I just 
deluding myself? Is this really 
possible?’ Sometimes you’re 
down low and you think you’re 
just banging your head against 
the wall. Other times, you’ll 
have several successes in a row 
and things go along just great.” 
Listening to the stories of facul- 
ty members who know not only 
the musical but the professional 
score and sharing her experiences with other students having 
similar ups and downs was a major part of life in C^larcmorc. 'ITiat 

fellowship, along with her deep love of country’ music and the 
support of her parents, jo and Leo, has kept Suzie determined to 
continue aiming for recognition. 

For her 1987-88 school year Suzie is back at Northwestern 
because she’s decided that she must prepare a career to fall back 
on if country' singing doesn’t work out. She won’t stop perform- 
ing whenever she can, but at the same time, she’ll study to be an 
elementary school teacher. 

Before Rcba .McEntire began to win the awards that would 
now fill the bed of a pickup, she, too, attended a state college 
and majored in elementary education just in case she couldn’t 
support herself by singing. Hopefully, Suzie will spend as much 
time teaching the alphabet to second graders as Rcba .McEntire 
has. With Suzie’s talent, the push she’s gotten from the Hank 
'lliompson School of Country Music and a little luck, it’s possi- 
ble she, too, will end up w iping stardust rather than chalkdust 
from her fingers. 

— Kathryn Jenson WTiite 
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hristmas is a time for remembering, and 
what memories could be more special 
than those of childhood treasures — our 
toys. 

"Fhe puzzles, the dolls, the cars, 
the games. They float through our thoughts looking as 
bright and new' as on that long ago holiday when they 
first became ours. A lucky few still have some of these 
prizes tucked away in the back of a closet or the corner 
of the attic. Others aren’t so fortunate and must be 
content with just remembering those Christmas morn- 
ing surj^rises under the tree. 

The first toys were probably smooth stones, 
sticks and oddly shaped bones which cave dwellers 
used to fill the emptv' moments in their young lives. 

Objects identified as toys have been found in 
Chinese, Roman, Greek and Egyptian burial sites, 
rhey also have been discovered in the remains of the 
Mayan and Aztec cultures of the North American 
hemisphere. I'he children of Jamestown and Plym- 
outh had toys, too. The factorv' or shop-made toys 
were brought with the colonists from Europe. Hand- 
made toys were made in homes. 

Toys really came into their own shortly after the 
(jvil War due to new manufacturing technologies as 
well as the growing affluence of adults who were, in 
turn, willing to part with some of that wealth to buy 
toys for the children in their lives. 

Collecting antique toys is a rapidly grow ing hobby 
and one which has sent the prices of many collectibles 
soaring far past the reach of most of us. Still, there are 
prizes to be found in garage sales, swap meets, auc- 
tions and antique stores. 

'Hie person w ho ow ns what is probably the larg- 
est toy collection in Oklahoma has been collecting for 
30 years. "1 bm Hoch is a quiet, almost shy man until 
he picks up one of his toys. "ITien his eyes begin to 
sparkle, a smile lights his face and he begins to talk. 
Hoch, who lives in Oklahoma Cit\\ remembers his 
own early toys as being “the kind made from spools, 
fudgecicle sticks and rubber bands.” 

“The first real toy train 1 can ever remember 
seeing was my brother’s train,” he says. “It was a Walt 
Disney with Pluto as the engineer.” 

Hoch liked trains all right, but w hat he was really 
interested in were big trucks, in particular the big 
Buddy L trucks. The Buddy L Q)mpany of East 
Moline, Illinois, was the manufacturer of some of the 


Tom Hoih, (above) hoLitng a 1938 \raide truck, has 1,200 antique toys 
in his collection. In front of him ant a feat favorites, vhich are, clockvise 
from him: a 1928 Huhley hook and ladder fire truck, a 1910 Marx Dapper- 
Dan Dancer, a 1930 Chrysler Air-h'lovr car, a 1910 Arcade horsedrav n 
hook and ladder pumper, a 1937 Huhley pumper truck, a 1938 Bahkrin 
Uttle Red Hen, a 1928 Huhley vrindup red racer, a 1938 Marx tank and 
an 1875 German carousel ^ith flying hoars. Other rare toys (left) are a 
1945 Ihgpatch Hank, an 1889 .Mother Goose block vith a 1938 Tootsietoy 
car sitting on top and a 1938 Andy Gump car. 
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largest and toughest toy vehicles ever made, i loch 
didn’t get the toy of his dreams when he was a child 
but today he has more than 70 of the large liiiddy 1. 
toys in his collection. 

“1 realty like the Buddy L’s, especially the big 
trucks,” he says, pointing to a few on the shelves 
lining a room of his home. 

Hoch started collecting toys in 1957 although he 
might have thought twice if he had known just how 
large his hobby would one day grow. A commercial 
interior designer specializing in hotels, restaurants and 
country’ clubs, Hoch frequently found himself out on 
the road on business with time on his hands in the 
evenings and on weekends. 

“I started going to auctions and sates for some- 
thing to do,” Hoch says. “1 noticed the toys and 
decided that would be something 1 could easily col- 
lect. 'i'hey weren’t so popular as collectibles then so 
they were not verv' expensive.” Many also were fairly 
small and were easy to pack and take back home. 

'The first toy he bought w'as a metal and wood 
Irish mail cart made in alwut 1H7U. It is still one of the 
oldest toys in his collection. Most of Hoch’s toys were 
made before 1950. 

Hoch’s own special favorite toy, other than the 
Buddy L’s, is a little Andy Gump car which he bought 
for in the late 1950s. 

“It’s worth $1,500 now,” he says, shaking his 
head. “I personally think that is too much.” 

To further illustrate the boom in the antique toy 
market he points to a Buddy L toy he bought in 1972 
for $60. 

“It is w'orth $900 now, and I could put that in a 
magazine today and get 10 calls from people wanting 
it,” he says. 

Hoch’s wife Joanne says one of her favorite toys is 
a windup carousel featuring Hying boats. 

Both the Hochs like the Christmas season. .Al- ' 
though they have many toys on perntanent display in 
their home on shelves and in specially built and light- 
ed display cases, they feel Christmas is one time of the 
year they can set out as many toys as they want 
anvnvhere in the house because toys and Christmas 
just seem to go together. 

The couple has four children, all college age and 
above, who last Christmas found themselves in a posi- 
tion many adults probably w'ould secretly envy. On 
Christmas morning, each of them received a toy. 

“I decided to start giving some of my duplicates ' 
to our children now that 1 have a computer so I can 
keep track of what I have and know for sure when 1 do 
have duplicates. It was difficult for me to decide what 
to part with,” I loch admits. “I kept asking my wife 
‘Do you think they really want thesc.^’ but finally 1 


picked the things out and they all seemed really 
pleased.” 

When I loch’s collection grew so large it spilled 
out of his house and into storage in the warehouse 
where he has his offices, he decided it was time to 
start sharing his hobby with other people. 

“1 put together a traveling exhibit which is taken 
to shopping malls in a 40-foot truck,” he says. “I 
picked out things that appealed to me to put in the 
exhibit.” 

'Hie exhibit goes out on tour November 1 and 
comes back in Kebruarx'. .At that time the cases are 
repaired, repainted and Hoch ukes some of the toys 
out and puts others in so the e.xhibit isn’t exactly the 
same from year to year. Called “Yesterday’s Child,” 

[ the collection includes about 1,(XK) pieces which are 
, valued at over $250,000. The toys are carried and 
I displayed in 33 specially made cases which Jim Man- 
kin, who travels with the exhibit, says fit into the 
truck “like a giant jigsaw' puzzle.” 

“You really have to follow the diagram when they 
arc loaded in the truck or believe me, they won’t all 
fit,” he says, laughing. 

Mankin began traveling with the exhibit last win- 
ter, and he says he was surprised at the crowds the 
exhibit attracts. 

“Wc w'crc in Phoenix at a mall located in an area 
of mostly retired people and they absolutely stormed 
that place,” he says. 

Mankin says the exhibit tends to attract children 
and older people, although all age groups show up to 
look. 

“The children tend to jump around from case to 
case, always looking for something ‘neater’ than the 
thing they just saw,” .Mankin says. “The older people, 
say 40 on up, tend to study everything vcr\- closely 
and slowly.” 

I le says all viewers tend to look first at the large 
toys and then notice the smaller ones and go back to 
study them. 

Mankin says he has found himself becoming 
more educated about the toys since the people who 
come to see them will frequently visit with him while 
they arc looking, asking questions and telling him 
things about similar toys from their own past. 

“I didn’t really know too much about antique 
toys when 1 started this, but 1 have been trying to read 
a little and am beginning to pick up lots of informa- 
tion,” Mankin says. 

Hoch has had the large traveling exhibit at Cross- 
roads Mall in Oklahoma City. He also has taken spe- 
cial smaller exhibits, such as the antique mechanical 
banks that were displayed in Guthrie last December, 
to other places in Oklahoma. 
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Other antique favorites are^ eiorkwisi frotn the top: a 1910 Eudiiy L tank trmk^ 1927 (ktimm donkey and rart^ a 1939 Green Homely severeil 19Z0 to 
1940 rare ears and airplanes^ a 1939 3larx tanJl\ a group of 1930 to 1950 lliddey trariors, a 1930 Buddy /. tiurk^ and a 1940 Hubley hay haler. 


Generally, though, interest in having the large 
exhibit seems to come from other states, from Michi- 
gan, Texas, Arizona and C^lalifornia. M'he exhibit has 
traveled to (Chicago five times. 

People who see the toys for the first time might 
wonder why many of them are scarred and chipped 
instead of restored and repainted to original condition, 
“I try to leave them the way they are because 1 
think that adds to them/' Hoch says. 'To me they 
look like sculpture/’ 1 folding up a small toy which had 
once received some extra touching up with paint, the 
toy collector continues: “Some kid obviously painted 
this and that makes it parr of what happened to this 


toy, a part of its history. I think the kid who had this 
truck probably spent a lot of precious time with this 
toy. "ro me it has as much character as a good 
painting/' M 


7'he Atgos, who /he in Edmond^ frequently mnirtbute their 
talents to Oklahoma TODAY. 


Tom Hoch’s collection is not scheduled to appear 
in Oklahoma during the coming months, but Jim 
Man kin says anyone who Is interested in hosting the 
display can call him at (405) 478-4970 for details. 
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By Ann DeFrange 
Photographs by Jim Argo 

The day darkens. Shadows skulk between buildings and 
across dusky skylines. Just as the world turns black. 




by jeweled colors that flash and spin, sizzle and pop, 


lj>pdffr has hem 
demmmg Oklakmm 
with dahorat€ mnn 
sipis half a 
cmtary. His m/ 
parrvt, (above) part 
g/ rht^ decor at Van 
Pick's restaurant in 
Normath is 5 feet tail. 




AfTisi Katherine 
Kf^mlds* neon seafoorf 
oration was part of 
the '*Eon of Neonf^ a 
recent shm at 
Pkcf // /// Oklahoma 
City, Her inner clock 
matches her art: hath 
wofk hast at night. 



Nomoofl, mi Okiahoma 
Qt^ arlfsiy iiesign&i ihr 
sculpture (ri^iht) that 
appeared in the art shmt^ 'T.on 
of Neon, ** and master glass 
man Roy Lopshirr hent the 
tubes. Ijo^ire also gave life to 
the .dgp (below) for Van 
Pick* s muiurant in Nonnan. 
Ihe of^mets of Peart s Oyster 
Bar not only ligpt up the skies 
in north Oklahoma City with a 
flashy outdoor sign, (far 
below) Iml they also built the 
indoor deeor et round neon, 



excite and energize those who move 
through the night. 

For the weary, wary traveler seeking 
a haven down a lonely highway, ifs a 
welcome signal that leaps out of the 
sky and points toward human comforts 
and contacts, 

OPEN 

EATS 


VACANCY 

For those who relish the anticipation 
of the midnight hours, it's a lure to the 
mysteries of magical illusions* 




B.AR4GRILL 
DOUBLE FEATURE 
DIME A DANCE 

For a gentle craftsman like Roy 
Lopshire, it's an intriguing science of 
glass and gas that communicates a 
commercial message in unique style* 
For a flamboyant artist like Kather- 
ine Reynolds, it's an expression of col- 
or, light and mood on a velvety black 
canvas to stimulate the senses. 


NEON 


Georges Claude, a Frenchman, de- 
veloped neon lumi nation in 1910, and 
by the 1920s it had made its way to the 
urban areas of the United States* It 
remained a novelty’ until the next de- 
cade, when garish, gaudy and wonder- 
ful neon scenery spread across New 
York City's Times Square, and Ameri- 
cans read its messages as a symbol of 
enterprise, glamor and promise of all 
that America dreamed about in the 
1930s, 

Throughout the 1940s, neon was 
the most widely used source of illumi- 
nated advertising, enjoying a surge 
during the affluent postwar consumer- 
ism* But the America of the ’50s recon- 
sidered its technology~it went 
plastic — and its morality — it became 
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subdued, rejecting the dazzling accou- 
terments it related to vice and deca- 
dence. Fluorescent lighting was 
created; backlighted plastic signs were 
patented, and these outshone other ad- 
vertising fomis tor the next 20 years. 

Neon went out of date and out of 
the realm of good taste. 

But the flashy lights only flickered. 
By the 1970s fine artists were discover- 
ing the creative possibilities of the 
twisted tubes of liquid color. 

“You put gas into a scaled tube with 
something that will charge the gas 
from end to end — that’s pretty fantas- 
tic! 'Fhen somebody figured out it 
didn’t have to be straight,” says Okla- 
homa City artist Katherine Reynolds. 

'I'he old glass men had known it all 
along. 

Roy Lopshire learned neon in the 
1930s by a traditional method. Al- 
though schools arc available now, he 
apprenticed to a glass man who had 
learned it from a glass man ... 

In the trade, he’s known as a bend- 
er, the artisan who heats and bends the 
glass to the diagram a designer has laid 
out, fills it with gas and provides the 
charge. Benders, though they may 
have artistic dreams of their own, are 
hired by sign manufacturers to execute 
the plans their artists draw up. 

Yet, no neon sign is ever mass 
produced. 

Benders measure the tubes against 
the designers’ blueprints, heat a flame 
over a gas canister and expertly move a 
tube across the sputtering fire, turning 
it (juickly so it will soften precisely 
where the cunes are needed. Instinc- 
tively, Lopshire twists the tube at just 
the right moment, shaping in the air 
the letters and forms. Immediately, he 
fits his mouth to the end of the tube 
and fills the corners with air before the 
glass hardens. 

Neon and argon gases create the vi- 
brant colors. Tinted tubes var\' the 
schemes. Neon does not offer a wide 
range of hues, but Lopshire favors the 
sharp jewel tones. Recalling some of 
his past commissions, he nostalgically 
describes the ruby red cherrs' with 


which he topped an ice cream parlor’s 
logo; the sparkling green he created for 
a nightclub’s exotic palm tree; the soft 
yellow he curved into a 3-foot hot dog 
bun. 

Between the tubes, he hooks up an 
electric circuit, then attaches the ends 
to a transfomier. Lopshire dims the 
lights in his workshop, for although he 
knows what the end product will be, 
he loves the full effect. In the dim- 
ness, the tubes flash, then settle down 
to a hot, steamy glow. 

'Fhere are only a few left like Roy 
Lopshire, and the industrv' values such 
I old masters. A veteran of (Claude Fed- 
I eral (bmpany, one of Oklahoma (’iry ’s 
premier sign companies, and until re- 
cently owner of his own shop, Lop- 
shire this summer sold his business to a 
coqiorate sign maker. That company 
signed the 79-year-old craftsman to a 
five-year contract. Lopshire, who re- 
grets that the field isn’t attracting 
younger interests, speculates that the 
big company bought his expertise for 
the sum they paid for his business. 
“'Fhere may be other benders 
around,” he says, “but not verv' g(K)d 
ones.” 

Lopshire has lit some of Oklahoma 
City’s favorite historical sites. He lived 
through the era of the glamorous 
downtown movie houses; he worked 
on the dazzling marc|uec of the famed 
Oiterion theater. 

A properly constructed neon sign 
will burn indefinitely, but human 
tastes change, and many of his works 
have made way for more modern edi- 
fices. Some of those he’s decorated, 
too. Trendy restaurant logos are an im- 
portant part of his business now. 

I'hc other important part of the 
neon trade isn’t on the streets. It’s in 
galleries and at art shows, created by 
artists who decided neon items weren’t 
gauche and tasteless after all, but a 
challenging medium they wanted to 
master. 

Los .\ngeles now boasts a .Museum 
of Neon Art, but in Oklahoma (’itv' 
Kathy Reynolds was among the first to 
put her neon work in an art show set- 


ting. A progression from stained glass 
art to neon in glass seemed natural for 
her, she says. “1 fell madly in love with 
neon. I wanted to learn how to do it.” 
With some formal training, she also 
found a veteran bender to coach her. 
She learned, “It’s not a real glamorous 
art. It’s hot standing over the fire. 
Fainting is a glamorous art.” 

.‘\nd along with the technologv, her 
artist’s eye picked up the aesthetics. 

“It’s sensual, like the night,” and 
unlike plastic lighting. “With plastic 
you don’t have the sensualirv’ or the 
visibilirv. You can sec plastic for a 
mile. You can see neon for 12 miles.” 
Reynolds, whose work is shown at 
Arts Place II in Oklahoma (at>, docs 
both wall hangings and free-standing 
sculptures, from personalized signs for 
home recreation areas to a 24-foot-long 
skyline mural in the Shawnee Holiday 
Inn. No longer, she says, do people 
ass(x:iate the bright lights with the dark 
underworld. 

“It’s everv’where. Not just casinos 
and bars, but homes and decorating 
shops. It’s become an art form.” 

In Kathy Reynolds, the medium 
meets the artist. She has pondered the 
romance of the garish glow against the 
black backdrop. Reynolds, who habit- 
ually goes to her studio at dusk and 
works through until day begins to di- 
lute the cover of darkness, confesses, 
“I’m a night person. I rally at night. I 
can create my own light.” 

She says, “People live in cities now. 
'Fhey work 9 to 5, they go to work 
everv day and don’t see daylight. 
When dusk hits, the lights come on 
and the whole world changes.” 

'Fhat may explain the logical reasons 
people arc drawn to the bold lights. 
Reynolds also explains the emotional 
ones. 

“'Hie neon just grabs you from far, 
far away. It secs you before you see it. 

I swear it does.” DS 


4//// DeFrange and Jim Ar^o are a 
ftrquent team for Oklahoma 'FODAY' 
and l>aily Oklahoman, ^here 
both hold staff positions. 
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Sacred Heart Mission 




O n a tall day in 1875, a black- 
robed Benedictine monk 
reined his tired team on a wild and 
isolated hillside in what is present- 
day Pottawatomie (xjunrv. Father 
Isidore RoItoc and his t'ellow monk 
on the wa^on seat beside him had 
been sent to America by an austere 
monastery in the wilds of the 
French Pyrenees, 

In the Middle A^es the Benedic- 
tines had kept learning and litera- 
ture alive behind the great stone 
w'alls of their monasteries. But in the 
mid- 19th century^ the monks at 
Pierre- ttui-Vire, France, believed it 
was their mission to carrv' (Christian- 
ity^ and education to the Indians in 
America, 

Smallpox wiped our Father Isi- 
dore Robot’s first mission in Louisi- 
ana, People tried to tell him Indian 
' Terri tor>' was too isolated, the life 
there too harsh. A (Catholic educa- 
tional institution would nor survive. 

But the hardy French monk 
would not be discouraged. So that 
October, accompanied by Brother 
Dominic Lambert, Father Robot 
tmveled to Atoka and then made the 
arduous 70-mile wagon trip, fording 
the treacherous South (Canadian to 
arrive at this site in Indian 'Ferritory, 
Here, Robot declared, he and other 
French Benedictine monks would 
build their mission to the Indians, 
At first, the seven monks lived in 
tents and shanties. Their monastery 
at Pierre-qui-Virc could provide lit- 
tle financial support. 'The monks 
had to grow their own food and 


build their first rude buildings for 
school and living hicilities with their 
own hands. 

In 1880, the first nuns from New 
Orleans arrived to take on teaching 
duties at the mission. They packed 
up and left four years later leather 
Robot then called five Sisters cjf 
Mercy from their home in Illinois, 
The Sisters of this Order, founded 
50 years before in Ireland, were of 1 
tougher stuff than their predeces- j 
sots, lliey maintained a schi>ol at ^ 
Sacred Heart long after the Benedic- 
tine monks had moved north to 
Shawnee, 

Oklahoma^ legendary- athlete jim 
Thorpe was educated at Sacred 
I Icart, So was Patrick Hurley, sol- 
dier and diplomat who served as 
U,S. ,Secretary of War from 1929-33 
and later Ambassador to (China in 
1944-45. But old Sacred Heart .Mis- 
sion is in ruins today. The tireless 


A forrm// 
oii/t/aor ///rtt ess/o//, 
(above) rim/ 

d priest 
and Ms ymtng 
i haiYfs SL'm a 
amtmmt sight at 
the misshn, hmit in 
the wilderness 
eig^t mdes east of 
pment-day 
Avher\ The f/ia/y' 
musirai MmL 
(left) photographed 
in iHm. 

show^ed an altenutte 
side of u spare^ 
isolated lifestyle. 

monks and Sisters sunived torna- 
does and bli/;/ards, rattlesnakes and 
malaria to build Sacred Heart, and 
their legacy lives on through their 
descendants, who educate and heal 
elsewhere in Oklahoma, 

The Benedictines went on from 
Sacred Heart to build St, Gregory’s 
(x)llegc in Shawnee, The Sisters of 
Mercy founded numerous educa- 
tit)nai and medical facilities across 
the state, indiiding St, Mary's Acad- 
emy and Mercy Health (Center in 
Oklahoma (City, 

At one time, an al)bcy, boarding 
schools, vocational education facili- 
ties, a college, workshops and dor- 
mitories stood where today’s brcc/,es 
carry^ the spiced perfume from the 
thorny hedge of I lardy Orange over 
the weathered sandstone founda- 
tions of the long- vanished buildings 
of Sacred Heart, 

'Ibday, the site is cloaked with an 
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atmosphere of wild isolation almost 
as strong as in the 1870s when f a- 
ther Robot arrived- The black -robed 
monks are gone. No wimpled .Sis- 
ters of Mercy teach the children* 
'The road is overgrown, the elms and 
the bois d'arc arch a leaved canopy 
overhead. 

C aiming out intcj the sun again at 
the top of the hill you discover two 
.structures that survived both a tire in 
l^JOl and the ravages of time. Across 
a knee-deep carpet t>f tiny golden 
wild flowers the arched doorway 
stands open t(J the old stone bakery * 
Bey ond sits an old two-story log cab- 
in looking as rough and intrepid as 
the old French monks who weath- 
ered the rigorous early days at Sa- 
cred Heart. 

A third building still standing on 
the Sacred I I can site is built of over- 
sized cenieni blocks and was proba- 
bly used as a granary . Across a path 
behind an ir<m gate is the tree- 
shaped monk's cemetery . A weath- 
ered bronze platjuc identities the 
resting place of Father Isidore Rt> 
hot, who founded the mission. Next 
to him lies Abbot Bernard Muqshy. 
who struggled to rebuild after the 
devastating tire that destroyed most 
of Sacred Heart in I^JOl. 

Beyond Robot and Muq:>hy lies 
Brother John Lamey » a lay Bencdic^ 
tine, whose writings draw a vivid 
picture of the austere life at the early- 
mission. Kven though the monks 
spent their days at physical labor in 
tht; gardens, woods, fields or quarry , 
they were not allowed meat. Brother 
I.aracy described the meager ra- 
tions: ‘'Breakfast: bread and coffee, 
dinner: soup and vegetables and 
supper: rice and three prunes, and 
no more.” 

Father Joseph Murphy is the best 
authority' on old Sacred Heart Mis- 
sion. The retired Benedictine, for- 
merly Chairman of the Department 
of Social Studies at St. CiregoryN 
Q)llegc, chronicled the hardships 
and successes of the mission in his 
book Tenanom Monks ^ published for 
the Sacred Heart Centennial in 
1976. 

Father Murphy agrees that life 
was difficult at the old Sacred Heart. 
“The location Father Robot picked 


was pretty isolated. Saered Heart 
was 70 miles from the railroad. *l'o 
get out there you had to go first to 
Atoka, and at the very fastest it was 
a two-day trip to Saered Heart — if 
you could ford the South 
Canadian.” 

'Fhe monks lived a severe exis- 
tence. “The old variety' (jf I'rench 
monastidsm they brought here was 
vcr\’ strict. If s ironic that until about 
1892, it was against the rules to eat 
meat, and the area around .Sacred 
[ leart abounded with deer, rabbits 
and wild turkeys. Thc\ depended 
mainly on cereals and bread. And it 
wasn't wheat-raising country , so all 
the flour had to be brought from the 
railroad by wagon. The only sub- 
stantial building they built in those 
early days was tfie bakery- where 
they baked those big French 
loaves.” 

But despite the harsh environ- 
ment and isolation, by 1880 heather 
Robot had buildings tor boarding 
schools. Nuns were running a school 
for girls. 

'ITe diary of a young Frenchman 
who freighted supplies into Sacred 
Heart describes the mission in 1884. 
A towering statue of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus ac{>p the great monas- 
tery building served as a beacon to 
weary travelers passing through the 
area. There was a convent for the 
Sisters, a school for the girls, stables, 
employees' houses, blacksmith 
sluip, ukjI house, carpenter shop 
and, of course, the bakery. 

There were 13 priests at the mis- 
sion and the rcstrietion against meat 
had been lifted. 4 'hey were calling 
the mission Sacred Heart (bllege 
because they were training people in 
the upper division for seminary'. 
1'hc isolation was alleviated by 
travelers. 

“The military trail from Fort 
Smith to l-’ort Sill ran south of the 
river,” Father Joseph says. “The 
soldiers often stopped at Sacred 
Hean. And there was the TU>rth to 
south traffic, people going to Tex- 
as.” 

But the death blow came to .Sa- 
ered Heart Mission when a fire 
broke out in the kitehen on a bliz- 
zardy night in Januarv 190F Before 


it was over, the blaze had taken the 
monastery, boys' scIukjI, college, 
girls' school, the convent and the 
church. 

“One tjf the old I'rcnch priests 
said the f1rc was a terrible thing, but 
it was probably the only way in the 
world they could have gotten rid of 
the l)cdbugs.” Father Jcjscph says. 

Bedbugs were a problem at .Sa- 
cred \ lean, but the isolated loi^atit>n 
w as a n even g tea te r u n e . . \ ft e r m u c h 
consideration, the .Abbot made a de- 
cision to move closer to the railroad. 

"They made an arrangement to 
come to Shawnee in 1909 and start- 
ed construction of St. fjregory's in 
1912,” leather Joseph says. “4 'hey 
dosed down everything at Sacred 
Heart in the fall of 1915 except the 
elementary school." 

ITe important work of the Orders 
who founded Sacred Heart was 
transferred to Shawnee and Oklaho- 
ma City. .Sacred Heart was almost 
forgotten until the l%()s when 
CRASH* Inc., the (Committee for 
the Restoration of Ancient Sacred 
Heart restored two (jf the buildings. 
In 1983, the site was awarded its 
place on the National Register of 
Historic Places and the I'.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior placed the large 
granite marker on the road just op- 
posite the spired Saered Heart 
Church just off the Ktmawa .Asher 
road. 

Awardwv inning mystery novelist 
Tony ilillerman grew up in the Sa- 
cred Heart urea. He remembers 
teenage escapades sneaking into the 
deserted grounds. “Even though it 
was abandoned, yoti had a feeling 
that you were in some old monastery 
in the mountainous w ikis of soti th- 
em |-’ ranee,” he says. 

4 he lingering aura of monastic 
tramiuillitv that so impressed d'ony 
Ilillerman still hovers over the ruins 
of Sacred Heart. And in the monk's 
cemetery under the drape of crape 
myrtle the grave of Brother John 
La racy reminds us that there was a 
day when supper at tdd Sacred 
I leart was rice and three prunes — 
and no more. M 


Jmte Berhm/n. ikes k 

wrifes for siiJte and natmnat puhlkatmns 
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The word photography means writing or 
drawing with light. Photographers, then, are artists 
who communicate with light. 

Oklahoma TODAY is best known for its photography, and the credit 
for that must be given to those who conceive the images. In this 
Portfolio, we asked the photographers to speak with words as well as light, to give 
insights into the thought, the talent, the effort required to create their magic. 


RIGHT: A v\^ndmill at sunset Woods County 

‘"The magic is in the mt.xxl of the day and in yoor You have days you fed more serene 

and those are the days that nice, peaceful shots seem to appear in the camera,” 

— Lloyd Brockus, Alva 


Novennber 

foliage, 

Tahlequah 

”1 wasn’t getting what 1 
wanted down on 
the (Illinois) river, and 
when we were 
coming back to town 
the tree just 
jumped out at me. [ 
tried all angles, but 
it just didn’t seem to be 
working, Finally, I 
went back to my truck, 
and 1 thought I’d try' 
one more dme. This 
shot ended up being 
the last one I took/^ 

— Guy D, Folger, 
McAlester 
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A fresh snowfall in Bartlesville's Johnstone Pork 

**We were silting in my office talking about the snow and decided 
to go out for a couple of hours. I wasn^t dressed for it; I had on dress 
slacks and a blazer. When it snows* all of a sudden Nature sa>'s* 

* Here’s a clean me.* ** — Jerry- Poppenhouse* Bartlesville 


A leaf in on ice-covered fence, Broken Arrow 

"When it snow-s, 1 just can’t seem to photograph fast enough. When ] was out 
that day, every w'here I looked I saw- another photograph, liven the most mundane 
things looked beautiful covered with snow- and ice.*' 

— Rita neI>ominick/The PictureWorks* Tulsa 
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“1 don't photograph for symbolism, but for whatever visual communication I can offer. It’s more like music, it comes from a 
different part of the spirit Some things are not very readily expressed in concrete language, but I think they’re pretty' clearly 
understood in a photograph or a piece of music.” — Richard Smith, a high school band director from Oklahoma City' 
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Tufted Titmouse, near Lake Eufaula 


**Vd put a bird feeder out because birds have a hard time in the winter* [ was 
watching from a photographic blind about 15 feet away^ and had been there 
several hours. The Tufted I'itmouse are gentlemanly little birds and will wail 
their turns at the feeder. They 11 take one seed and then fly to aiiothcr location 

to peck it. lliey're very^ patient birds.” 
— David VinyardA/^inyard Brothers Photography. Mustang 
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Two strollers in Hoikey Creek Pork Broken Arrow 


“I’ve been workinji with film four years. I have a dauj^hter who is a jJ\mnast, and I bou^jhl a camera to 
photograph her. My first pictures came out black, so I tcK)k a class. My teacher encouraged me, and 
ever since I started l(K>king thmugh that little viewTindcr, 1 can’t get enough photography. 

— Rita DeDominick'nic PictureWorks. Tulsa 
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A PICTURE-PERFECT WINTER 


Oklahoma's picturc-pcrfect state 
parks are the setting for 
Oklalmna lODATs first 
photography contest. We are 
looking for photographs that 
offer an imaginative look at 
sccncr\% outdoor recreation and 
wildlife in Oklahoma's state 
parks. Photographs must be 
taken on or after Oct. 1, 1987, 
to be eligible. 



DIVISIONS 

1. Amateur 
3. r^roft'ssional 

5. Children, aged 12 and under 


I 
I 

PHOTOGR.\PHY CX)NTES1' | 

EXTR'i' FORM | 

DIVISION (check one) 

Amateur I 

Pmfcsj?ionul I 

Ciiild {aged 12 and imdcrl I 

CATE(jOR\‘ (check one) j 

State park scenic I 

State park wildlife 

Stare park outdoor recrcatitm | 


(Option (coniplctc identification of subjects, 
animals or activkies shown) 


State park where taken 


l>ate taken 


Name of entrant 


Address 


Caxv State ZIP 


f Ionic Telephone ( )\Vork d elcphonc ( ) 

Signature of entrant 

one form per rmty. Addlimmi fonm ewmi- 
ahk a! Oklahoma fODAY, 40! UV// Rogers 
Emkftng^ (Mihoma City. OK 73152 or enfry 
forms nutv he pkotoropkii. Enines must he rr- 
reiveei hy Mitrrh 3!. 7988. 


OKIAIK)M.\ 

'IDOVi’ 



Canoeists ^ateh a great homed mi wkik exploring Berners Bend State Bark. 


CA'l'EGORIES 

Photographers may enter two photo- 
graphs in each of the following: 

1 , State park scenic 

2, State park wildlife 

3, State park outdoor recreation 

Photographs from the three divisions will he 
judged and ptis^s wiH he marded in each of the 
three fategories. 

AWARDS 

(jRANI) PRIZKh .Amateur: Two-day, tmc-nighi 
pfuiicj cxjjL-diium with natitmally kotjwn t>kbhnTr]a 
photo j^mpher I>avid fiiZj^orald. provided. 


GRAND PRIZE, PrufessioriaJ; 'nircc-day, two- 
nifihi stay for two in state park/reson of choke. 

Hrst Place in eoeh category: Two-duy. one-night 
photo cKpeditinn in an Oklahoma state park, guided by 
a jjark naturalist. Lodging provided^ (Including patents 
or guardian of winners in the children's division.) 
Second Place in each caiegor>': A onc*ycar subscrip- 
I bn to (tkiahomd TODAY, the ofTidat state ma^zine. 
Third Place in each category; Oklahoma state park l- 
shirt, 

*ln addition to the first, second and third prizes in each 
category^ every^ child who cncets the contest will receive 
a special Oklahoma state park patch and certificate. 
Pl'BLJCATTGN; Giand Prize photographs will be 
published in an issue of tODAY. 

(OKL.AIIOMA TOD.AY nsm.'s iht m/ fo a 
pnze in any ftkasion m no tior^tshif photo hm Artw 
tntotda 


RULES 

L Kiigibilily. All persons except employees of the Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department and the 
li>cparrmeni of Wildlife Cbnscrx'ation or mcml^ers of their immediate families are eligible to enter. For the Oi/ahoma 
competition, a phi^tographcr is considered an amaieLir if that person earns less than half uf his ot her annual 
inctJmc from the profession of photography, including reaching. Prafessbna! photographers ate those w^ho cam half or 
more of their incumc fmm the pmfession of photography, 

2. Etilries. Phurograplis must have been taken in an Oklahtima state park on or after Oct. L 1%7. .Amateut and 
professional entries must be color transparencies (35 mm or larger). Polaroid prints ate not acceptable. 

A. dodging. .All entries will be judged based on technical merit, composition and inventiveness of subject matter by 
photofttapher Davsd ritzgetald, the ONithom/t iDDAY Editor and the Director of .'state Patks. 

4, 1 low to enter* For each cntry% till in an entry fomi and fasten it securely to the entry. .Additional forms may be 
jihouH'opied or obtained fmm Otkihnma /0/Jd}"s offices. Mounted tran spate ncics must have entrant's name and 
address on the mount. 'I' wo photographs may be entered in each eaicgnry' for a maximum of six photographs per 
entrant. No photograph ran be entered in more thari one category. 

5. Siibmitling your entries, 'fhere is no entry' fee. Address entries to Oklahoma 10D.\Y Photo Contest, P.O. Box 
5.DR4. Oklahoma City. OK 73152. Or you may' hand-deliver entries to OkkOtoma 7DZ).3}'at 401 Will Rogers Building, 
Oklahoma Clity, during office hours. Please pmtcct entries by encasing them in plastic sleeves and packing them 
properly. Only entries which are aceompanied by self-addressed envebpes with .sufficient postage will he tttumed, 
Allow ^1 (iay.s after the contest deadline for the return nf entries. Wnning entries will not be returned until after 
publicatjEm in Oklahoma 'UlDAX. 

6* DE.ADLIN'E for the receipt of entries is March 31. 1988. 

7. Only photographs taken \yy the entrant will be accepted. 

K. 'Lhe l>e[Tartment of Tourism and Recreation assumes no responsibility' for loss or damage of rransparenctes 
submitted; however* all reasonable eare will be taken. 

9. .Signed releases ot persons appearing in winning photographs may be required prior to awarding any prize. /\JI 
contestants will tetain ownership of their photographs. Winners wall be required to attest that they meet the eligibility' 
requirctnent in their division and that they are the sole owners of the winning photographs. By signing the entry 
fomi, each entrant grants the Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department the right to publish his or her 
photographs, as w'dl as to use them for promotional and advertising purptises* at on charge. 


LAfiRV D. BROWN 



By Kathryn Jenson White 
Photos by Steve Sisney 

As the next few pa^es prove he’V'fJiid 
o douhu Oktahoma is one hig 
Santa's Workshop. Wliile searching 
out this collection of unique and 
wonderful (Christmas gifts made in 
Oklahoma hy OklalK>muns» we 
found talented artisans working 
busily in small studios and large 
factories to produce heautifully 
crafted gifts for you and those >«>n 
love- Wc also found a wealtli 
activity gifts — places to go and 
ihiEigs to sec — guaranteed to satisfy 
e\’cr>' taste* 

Wlien word of this reaches the 
North Pole, Santa may well decide 
to relocate in the Smincr State* 
C’an't you hear him now? “Okla- 
ho-ho-hf)-ma, here 1 come!" 



Omit kkm for dikiren arr: ik Garveys viagon ami hhrks.$^0: llefh Hoiays hairy kmiet.SIO, ami ink Sli: exfiumie franmi. German 
schcrcnschnitte. $11. SO in $!5. ami Come Home to OkiahonuCs Mark raMhi, $22 ^ ami rea-sfamed rabim, $14. SO. 




\nn Capshmv's fh 'ma Mi, $J95, is 
gfrar ffjr kids of aii a^es. 

IJarlxira Guffey \s bunnies in the rea- 
siatned huff or calico clad arc definitely not 
just for Easter, l ea-stained rabbit (12 
i nches ) , $ 1 4. 50; B I ac k-d resse d ra b lii t (12 
inches), $22* (bmc Home to Oklahoma, 
.Sapulpa. (0!«) 224-22.54. 


Dre.ss up .some livin^^ doll with one of 
Beth Belay's hand-sewn and hand- 
smocked Ixmnets, bibs or collars* Prices 
start at $12* Ck;dar Corner Classics. 
Orlando* (40.5) 455-22H2* 


You 11 thrill your little Iamb vcith Eula 
Ewe, a sheep whose coat is made from 
wtx>l produced by Oklahoma sheep. 

Eula would also please someone older as a 
lovely finishing touch to a country' 
decor $3(f Karen Fore, Musumg. (405) 
.576-4189* 


4 

ctjw person, jockey and steeplechase rider 
will spend many joyful hours riding one 
of the (rarxeys' stunning steeds. Prices 
start at $100. 'The couple also makes 
beautiful \v<K>den wagons and child-si^.ed 
rocking chairs* $35 and $50. Jim and 
.Stmdra Garxey, Perry'. (405) .336-5424* 

Oieer up a child's room with exquisite 
sderensrhrM an ancient (ierman craft of 
cutting paper into decorations. $12.50 to 
$15* Judy harab(High* Perrx'. (405) 3,36- 
2425, 

\Miat girl or b<jy wouldn't gladly wrap 
his or her arms artjuiid one of Evelyn's 
smiling Clowns or xvinsomc (kiuntry 
Cousins? $15 eaeh. Evelyn *Sutton, 
Guthrie* (405) 282-44iM. 


.\nn (iipshaw has an orphanage full of 
handmade pf>rcclain beauties looking for 
adoptive parents* Prices start at $295. 
.■Ynn's Dolls* Alms* (405) 482-8561. 


A roomy teepee is just vx hat cxery 
youngster needs tn his or her playroom as a 
“secret" hideaway* $60. Or if your child 
would rather draw chan xvithdraxv, a clever 
crayon apron might be a better gift idea. 
$t0. Both by Peggy' Booker, Headrick. 
(405) 738-5745* 


'Hi CSC giant bubble wands come with 
recipes for bubble-making solutions. $5. 
Jim and Mary Delso* Hcnry^ena. (918) 
652-4740* (Xoi sko^^nj 


More piayfid 
zips for Christmas 
manmig 
.^arpnses: Pe^’ 
Hooker's fkiid- 
smd teepee., $ 60 i 
Karen Cores 
Enia Em\ $30: 
Eveiyn Sufton's 
stuffed doii and 
ehvsn, $iS 
em h^ ami the 
Garveys' rocking 
hone. $100. 


young 




Find edible gift possibilities for 
cvervone from gourmets to plain of 
gobblers at Scott Farms. "Hiev’ye got 
dip mixes, Seasoned Greetings cards, 
honey jelly and assorted gift packages 
and baskets. Prices start at $1.50 for dip 
mixes. Scott Farms, Duke. (405) 679- 
3747. 


Sufij^rs/ioris frvM Oklahoma rooks: Cnnuh's Favorites vrhite rhorolate snovrman ami rose, both $S: 
Oklahoma-shaped rhedflar hlork ftom Watonga Cheese. $4.65: ()klahoma Gift Fa.<ket's cook's 
choice. $43.50. and the Southzrest Kettle. $10.50. and dip mixes. $1.50. both from Scott Farms. 


tisket, a tasket, an Oklahoma Gift 
Basket. Karen Mellgren and Janet Gatlin of 
Norman offer an evergrowing varietx’ of 
sizes and assortments in their f(K)d baskets 
filled with edible delights from 
Oklahoma. Prices start at $20. Oklahoma 
Gift Baskets, Inc., Norman. (405) 321- 
8777. 


Cindy .\lassa of Crunch's Favorite stirs 
up delicious fruit cakes, candy roses and 
daffodils and various assortments of 
handmade chocolates. I^rices start at $2. 
.Available at Sweet Ideas on Britton 
Road in OKC or C.'runch's Favorite, 
.Mannford. (918) 865-2900. 


♦ 


♦ 



Your gift giving is in the bag if you 
decide on a beautiful and unusual purse by 


Desigrrer H's jixcelry (left) includes 
intriguing combinations of stones and metals. 
$15 to $280 for necklaces and $16 to $30 
for earring^. Slelanie shozrs off a hooded parka 
(below) made ley Hari/ara Ann .Muret. 
$338. arrd one of Claudia's purses. $100. 
Heside her are Karen Fore's dhtincfive 
vest and rnatchirtg bag. $65 arrd $30. 


PeggN’ Booker raises sheep and spins 
the wool for slippers and scarf sets. Prices 
start at $32.. 50. Pegg\- Booker, 

Headrick. (405) 738-5745. (Xot .ihozi:'nt 


A full line of beautiful fashions 
designed and produced by .Native 
.American Designs reflects Oklahoma's 
Indian heritage. Prices start at $25. .Native 
.American Designs, .Miami. (918) 542- 
5641 or (405) 946-(K)93. (Shoxe n on page 38) 


Oklahoma's Designers II makes 
distinctive neckpieces and other jewelrv^ 
items incorporating semi-precious 
stones and antique pieces of all sorts. Prices 
Stan at $25 for necklaces. Designers II, 
Oklahoma Cirs. (405) 721-3887. 



('laudia. Prices start at $1(XL Cbme 
Home to Oklahoma, Sapulpa,(9Ih) ZZ4- 
2254. fS/jom'ff on page J7) 

Barbara Ann raises sheep, spirts wool 
and knits lovely clothin^^ for warmth and 
beauc\\ Her vcsis, sweaters, parkas and 
other items are one-of-a-kind gifts. Prices 
start at $43. Barbara Ann Mu ret. 


.Stillwater, (405) 377-7105, or C^me Home 
to Oklahoma, Sapulpa, (918) 224-2254. 
mi p^igf 37) 

Karen Fore also shears her own herd 
and fashion.s their coats into vests and 
accessories for men and women. Prices 
start at $45, Karen F’orc, Mustang. (405) 
3764189, Off page 37) 


Tema a traeMonal tibimn blouse ami 
matihiffg skin from Nathe Amertcan Desigjis. 
$80, Aho wfimied in ike mikniaff are the 
turyuoise ami red Kima ribfmn jacket mth 
matching blouse, skirt and bed, $140. 


— .li 
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GOOD 
SPORTS 


Evers’^one know^s that golf is a serious 
game, and that more ulcers come fmm 
bogies than from bad business deals. 
How'ever, the full line of products from 
Laid Back Enterprises w'lll help your 
over- serious golfer get a better perspective 
on the “game.” Prices start at $6. At gift 
stores throughout the state or the 
company's offices in OKC. (405) 948- 
8555. iNot sho^7i) 

For the truly serious fitness seeker, 

Altus Athletic Manufacturing Cbmpany in 
Altus offers a wide variew of physical 
fitness products. Prices start at $7,95, 
Available at sporting goods stores 
throughout Oklahoma. {Not shtmrn) 

d'hose w'ho long to be a Sooner or 
Ojwboy and those who just want to show^ 
suppcirt for the state's two major college 
s^xirts representatives will love getting a 
gift displaying the colors of their favorite 
team. Available at Pistol Pete's in Stillwater 
and Ibe Big Red Shop in Oklahoma 
Cjty. fSho^'ff on page 39) 


GOING PLAGES 


Make someone a Z<x>Friend at the 
Tulsa Zoo, and the whole family may visit 
the Zoo as often as they like for an 
entire year. You also get free admission to 
more than 50 other select zoos and 
aquariums in the 17,8,, a subscription to 
ZooN^s and free admission to special 
events. Family Membership. $30; 
Grandparents & Grand kids 
Membership, $25. (918) H35-VV1LD. 

ill* ^^6/ 

NVr 





fJive .someone membership in the 
Oklahoma Zoological Society, and you 
provide free admission to the Oklahoma 
Cit\' Zoo for a year, a subscription to 
'Z0()80UA' DS magazine, discounts on 
Safari Classes, admission to 80 other zoos 
and admission to special events. Single 
Junior Membership (up to 12 years), $5; 
Single Adult Membership, $20; Family 
Membership, $35. (405) 427-24bl, 

Now here's a deal! 1'hrill someone w'ith 
an annual membership in any one of the 
rnuseums in Oklahoma (at\'s 
Kirkpatrick Cbnter, and you'll give the 
family free admission to ever\Thing the 
Kirkpatrick offers for a full year. 

Air Spiice Museum: invitations to 
special events and a c|uanerly newsletter, 
$25. (405 ) 424-1443. 


Center of the American Endian: a 
Jerome Tiger print, invitations to 
membcrs-only openings and 
announcemenis of activities in the Indian 
community, $25. (405) 427-5228. 
International Photography Hall of 
Fame and Museum: a quarterly 
newsletter and notices of workshops, 
seminars and openings, $25. (405) 424- 
4055. 

Omniplex Science Museum & 
Kirkpatrick Planetarium: Bi-monthly 
newsletter, Expiorer quarterly 
magazine, 10 percent discount in museum 
shop and on classes and workshops, use 
of birthday parry room and invitations to 
special events, $40. (405) 424-5545. 

Vou'II open the door to hours of gazing 
pleasure by giving an annual membership 
in 'fhe Cbw'bov Hall of Fame in 



Oklahoma In addition to free 
admissions for the entire family, the 
membership includes invitations to private 
functions, a 10 percent discount at llie 
(leneral Store and a subscription to 
Persimmon Hill, which is published 
(|uarterly. $30. (405) 478-2250. 

'Hie Oklahoma Museum of .\rt in 
Nichols Hills wants you to wrap them up 
for ('hristmas. Give someone a 
membership in the OMA, and you'll be 
giving not only free admission but also a 
series of quarterly publications as well as 
invitations to the museum's Vuletide 
Celebration, preview openings with wine 
and cheese and the fall series of 
Saturday evening concert/picnics on the 
lawn. $30 individual, $40 family. (405) 
840-2759. 

.\n individual membership at 'rulsa's 
Philbrook Art Museum provides some 
lucky person with free admission for the 
year, discounts on films and classes, a 
subscription to the PhUhrook HuUetin and 
a couple of one-day admission tickets to 
share with friends. \ family 
membership allows two free admissions 
anytime and four one-day admissions to 
share with friends. Individual 


.Membership, $25; Family 
Membership, $40; one-day admissions, $3. 
(918) 749-7941. 

For those more into action than art, how 
about a season's pass to either Bell's 
.Amusement Park in I'ulsa or Frontier 
C^irs' in Oklahoma (Jit\? .A pa.ss to Bell's 
provides free admission for one person 
from early April to the opening days of the 
'I ulsa State Fair around the end of 
September. $41.25. (918) 744-19^)1. A pass 
to Frontier City covers admission from 
April to October. $39.95. (405) 478-2414. 


F. 


or the following group of ultra-classy 
gift ideas, you re going to have to find 
trusting gijft recipients. While you can 
buy and give indiv idual tickets to 
remaining events in the 1987-88 seasons 
for 1987 Christmas gifts, youU have to 
gyve an I.O.U. for season's tickets. We 
tell you what a season s ticket provided in 
1987-88 and gyve you current price 
ranges. Where any ticket fads in that range 
depends on performance time and seat 
location. YouU need to call to find out 
when ticket sales for the 1988-89 season 


begin, if the 1988-89 prices are different 
and what each season offers. 

Tulsa Ballet: Four performances 
during season that runs from late 
September through April. $12 to $120. 
(918) 585-2573. 

Tulsa Philharmonic: Classic Season 
Series, nine regular performances and one 
special concert. $55 to $175. Pop Scries, 
five concerts. $46.50-$90. (918) 584-2533. 
Tulsa Opera: 'Fhrce operas perfomied 
during November, March and May. $24- 
$121.50. (918) .587-4811. 

Ballet Oklahoma, Oklahoma C'itv-; 

Four perfomiances during ()ctol>er-April. 
$17-$80. 'I'wentN* percent discount to 
seniors and students and reduced rates for 
buying before .May 30. (405) 843-9898. 
Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra, 
Oklahoma Cars’: 'Fhese smart folks have 
put together a (Christmas gift package 
for the last half of the 1987-88 season. You 
can treat someone to four C'lassics 
concerts that will take place from Februars' 
to .May or four Pops concerts from 
Januars' to .Maah. Or you can give 
.someone a (iold (aird, which entitles 
him or her to choose three (>la.ssics and two 
Pops concerts. Half-season ticket to 
cither (Classics or Pops, $25 to $90; Ciold 
Card. $50. (405 ) 2.32-4292. 


OKLAHOMA PROUD 


Lr/tr any of these and the recipient will 
know you're proud of being from 
Oklahorrra. If they don't outright show 
the great shape we're in here, these gifts 
suggest it f/y higfr Ugh ting some of our 
best-known symbols. 

Fimberlake Studios in Noble creates a 
variet>' of jewelrs’ and decorative items 
using beautiful specimens of 
Oklahoma's official state rock. Prices start 
at $5. .Available at gift shops thmughout 
the state. 'Fimberlake Studios, Noble. 
(405) 329-.S.3(^. 

Oklahoma Fropics shirts tell cversone 
that no matter how hot it gets in the Sooner 
state, it's cool to live here. Prices start at 
$10. .Ann Labay Originals, Oklahoma C'irv’, 
(405) 947-0878*. 

Probably nothing says “Oklahoma” 
more clearly than the whisper of the wind 



More hot-stuff: Oklahoma Tropics t-shirt, $!0, and 
shirt dress, $20; OS C t-shirt, $12.99; OV t-shin, 
$8, and (left) rose rock sculpture, $35. 
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BANK 


sweeping cK rough o field of golden ripe 
wheat* \Mieat weaving captures that 
message in a vadetv' of attractive 
deeoTativc items. Prices start at $2.50. 
Lynn CJlarmichael, Lnid* (405) 233- 
5040. on pfige 42} 

"I'lilsa ailes! Mliac's what a s^rlid brass 
ruler dectrrated with the 'I'ulsa skyline 
suggests, anyway. Derrevere Designs 
makes this and a full line of exciting brass 
desk accessories. Prices start at $45. 
Derrevere Designs, Pulsa. (918) 749-6032* 
f^him n on page 41} 

Wlien you put the Prank family and 
Oklahoma together you get one of the 
state's be St- known products, Krankoma 
j'HJttcry’. .\t gift shops throughout the state. 

Give someone a selection of Nicki 


Nicole's wooden postcards, and thcyll be 
able to send out loud and clear the 
message that Oklahoma’s 0,K. Prices start 
at $3. ' wood -u- believe’ creations, 

Norman. (405) 360-.5557, 

An Oklahoma cutting board is the 
perfect gift for cut-ups on your list, 
especially when you add a bag of 
stone ground Oklahoma %vheat. rices start 
at $18. i^ersonally Yours, Perry . (405) 
336-943Z. 

If you’ve always wondered if everything 
tastes better sitting on a liitz, here’s your 
chance to find out. Slice off a hunk of 
[he panhandle or the southeastern corner of 
Oklahoma and give it a try. 4 his 
Oklahoma-shaped cheese is delicious 
Cheddar dipped in wax* Watonga 
Cheese produces ir and many other 


delicious products* Prices start at $1,50. 
\Va tonga C cheese Store, Oklahoma Cir\‘ or 
Waconga. (405) 943-2707. (Shaman on 
fkigf 37} 

It makes “cents” to keep your hard- 
earned nickles and dimes in a bank 
shaped like the Sooner State. $14,95. 
Upstream Products, Oklahoma Cin*, (405) 
525-8007. 


7'hegi/tr in this ^^^//^fln Cbeluvvd me not onh mm/e in Oklahoma, hut they shmv the state ts in great shape: a trio from Frankoma Pottery that offers an 
histonra/effrorative plate, $4, </kiahoma -shaped ashtrayS2. IS, and Sooner State mffee mp, $3, 75; t^^ooden postcards with howdys from Oklahoma, 
$3 each; an Okiahoma-.diaped entiing board with a bag of stonegmund Sooner wheat, $lH: a bank shaped like Oklahoma and guaranteed to keep your 
money safe, $14.95, and a malkmi planter f mm Frardoma, $6,75, /he brats belt bmkle (abo\e) is made Iry Award Desigrr Metals, $18. 





rrtli 


'I'he ancient art of stained glass finds a 
modern interpretation in the artractiv e and 
functional items made by Judith 
Watson. Her business card boxes and 
paperweights would make lo\'cly gifts 
for the executives in your life. Prices start 
at $12.50, Studio J Stained Glass, 
Oklahoma City. (405) 732-4673, 

1 he Del SOS* hand-carded ducks made 
from old golf dub woods are unique 
decorator touches for the golfer or the 
duck lover. Prices start at $25. 0>me 
Home to Oklahoma. Sapulpa. (9 IB) 
224-2254. fXof s/ffM'fO 

Ciitherine Snow designs and 
manufactures greeting cards with a scented 
applique design on the front, $12 for 


stuff: (hod Seems wreath, $34, mse 
imih $30: (hitefi Desi^t's raroikrs, $60. 


These gifts dotOt fail into any category except heaudfuh John KeiikofOs raivedhox, $60: stained-ghm fan 
lamp made ley Judith Watson^ SJ5: Came Home to ()klahoma\% applique greeting cards, $ti: Hen^ ere 
Designs brass nder ixith the downtown Tulsa skyline, $60, and i'mted Design's Santa. $75. And 
(right) nmr of Kellmn's wom/en tmis/ires ff/and mi mm to belt buckles. $IS to $125. 


1 Flowers from Oklahoma fields and 
I gardens, dried and mixed to form fragrant 
' potpourri or artfully arranged into 
, decorative wreaths, arc the stuff olfacton^ 
dreams are made of. Good Scents also 
I has w'onderful roscballs to create the smell 
of spring in your home all year round. 

1 P rice s s ca rt a c $ 1 0 . A c gi ft .s h ops ih rou gh o u t 
|, Oklahoma. Good Scents, 'Fuisa. (918) 

|| 747-8030. 


'Fhc southwestern look is a major 
fashion statement, and Award Design 
Medals has accessories to help you put 


the look together: buckles, collar tips, l^elt 
tips and keepers, etc. Ac do thing and 
gift stores across the nation. Prices start at 
$18. .\ward Design Medals, Noble. 

(405) 364-3030. iShemn on page 40) 


Critters from docile dogs to dangerous 
dinosaurs arc leaping and lumbering out of 
the sculpting studios of United Design 
Qirporation in Noble. Prices for small 
items start at $3, Ai gift stores across the 
state. United Design Ci>rpotation. Noble. 
(405) 329^4984. 


Perhaps the only things more beautiful 
than Oklahoma trees are the intricately 
caned items John Kdlison makes from 
their wood. He custom-makes furniture as 
well as crafting lovely mirrors, belt 
buckles and boxes. Prices start at $18. .\t 
Artisan 9, Norman. John Kdlison, Boise 
Cit\'. (405) 544-2298. 
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Hmuhnmk 
mmum: Lyfin 
(Mnmfhiifts ke/frf, SI 9, 95, 

miii Evviyn SttUmfs kkrhrn (fv^ $41. 

package af four different designs- Oimc 
Home tt> Oklahoma, Sapulpa, (91 H) 
224-2254, iHhnm n (m 4!} 

Kvelyn Sutton's kitchen set will cheer 
Up any etJok. CJmndma's holding cloth and 
paper towels, and the g(H)se girl is 
holding the brtjoin. $45. l^vdyn Sutton, 
Guthrie. {405) 282-4494, 


Wrap up the beauty ofoukioor Oklahoma by ghbtg someone a miru-vacation 
at one of the state's resorts: they offer enough variety in programs and 
farilitks to please anyone. For sperifie infonnation rail (800) 652-(JK! A, 
(800 i 522-8565 in Oklahoma^ or (405) 521-2464, 


Luke Murray Resort: C^iintr%' Inn 
Adventure with Heritage Arts and Oafts 
Series. Heritage tjuilt making or china 
painting, three days-two nights for $145 per 
person. 

Quartz Mounliiin Resort: Outdoor 
Ad\'cnturc, three days- two nights for $95 
per person. 

Western Hills Ciuest Ranch: Q>wboy 
Gamp, five days-four nights, $328 per 
perstm; seven days -six nights, $497 per 
persem. 

Luke Texomu Resort; Striper h'ishing 
CJlamp, five days-four nights, $399 per 
person. 

Lake Texomu Restjrl; Wellness 
C^imp, three days- two nights, $550 per 
person; five days-four nights, $750 per 
person. 

Rornun Nose Resort; Indian 
Adventure, three days-two nights^ $110 per 
person. 

I'lic gift of health is priceiess, and yon 
can give it this year by presenting someone 
with a stay at .Akia, a fitness retreat for 


women. Set in the beaur>^ of the .Arbuekic 
wilderness, Akia offers aerobic classes, 
elegant, low-calorie meals, massages and 
many other healthful and relaxing 
experiences. I’riees for the 1988 retreats 
may vary slightly, but they'll be alxjur 
the same as they were in 1987: Wednesday 
to Sunday evening* $250: Sunday 
evening to Friday afternoon, $350. .Akia* 
Oklahoma Cit>'* (40.5) 842-0269. 


Hof tip for a root gift: miting on feKoma. 


Homespun Natural Resource 


T he collection of gift suggestions we offer you here is really 
only a sampler of the “state made” products that Oklahoma 
has CO offer, so wc want to point you toward ocher sources of 
information. Many wise Oklahomans have forgotten about the oil 
pool and begun thinking about the talent pool w'c'vc got here. 
These farsighted individuals know' that Oklahoma's creative and 
productive people arc our most exciting natural resource, and 
they’re spreading the news. 

First Lady Shirley Bcllmon knows how' large that vinually 
untapped pool of creative talent is, and she's doing something 
about it. As a statt, she has officially dedicated the duration of her 
present stay in the Governor's Mansion to promoting Oklahoma 
artisans and to aiding them in finding markets for their products. 

She and her assistant, Sally Kem, are preparing a computer- 
ized list of artisans that already has well ov^cr 3,000 names on it* 
With that data base they intend to connect retailers with prr>duc- 
ers, Mrs* Bellmon also plans to have a spring and fall market in 
4 ulsa and Oklahoma Cir>^ in w^hich retailers shop for inventoo^ 


among hundreds of booths with Oklahoma- made items in them. 
In addition, Mrs* Bellmon is the driving force behind the First 
Lady's Bazaar held each fall. Last October it w'as at the Harn 
Museum, where the genera) public had its chance to pick and 
choose among a w ide variet>^ of Oklahoma- made items. 

Pam Beny', a Sapulpa businesswwian, has also gotten in on 
the act by creating a mail-order business called Come Home to 
Oklahoma; in her catalog she presents w^hai she calls “original 
offerings from the Sooner state*” Some of the items Pam has 
scouted out arc shown in our collection, but she has many more. 
W'rite or call for a copy of her catalog: C^me Home to Oklahoma, 
P.O. Box 34, Sapulpa, 74067* (918) 224-2254. 

Leroy Alsup, director of economic development at the ^Altus 
Chamber of CJommercc, is also working on a catalog that concen- 
trates on items produced in the southwestern part of the state. 
For more infonnation, call him at (405) 482-0210 or write to the 
Aims Chamber of Commerce, P.O* Box 518, Alms, 73522-0518* 

— Kalluy n Jenson \Mtite 
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FftEO W MARVEL 


Oklahoma! Oklahoma! 

R K A I) A I, L A B () Ij T 1 


Most of f he hooks he/ozr fake the Sooner State as their n/ain subject matter or 
centra! locale, anil the cookbooks offer recipes for down-home, Oklahoma 
cooking. You II find something for just about any reading taste in this selection | 
of books written by Oklahomans and published try Oklahoma publishing 
houses. \sk for them at your local bookstore or call the major publhhets: 
Cnivetsity of Oklahoma Pre.^s, (405 j 5J5-5I/I: Council Oak Hooks, Ltd, 
i^lSi 581-6454, and Evans Publications, (405) 541-2144. 






Oklahoma Memories, edited by Anne 
I lodges Morgan and Rennard Strickland. A 
montage of firsthand accounts of 
Oklahoma historv* from pioneer days to the 
present. UniversitN' of Oklahoma Press. 
$11.95, pa|x;r; $19.95, cloth. 

Oklahoma: Eoot-hose and Eanryfree, b\ 
Angie Debo. \ history’ btH)k that will 
appeal to the general reader. One of our 
most famous historians presents her 
personal interpretation of her home 
state. Universirs' of Oklahoma Press. $9.95, 
paper. 

Talking to the .Moon, by John Joseph 
Mathews. A beautiful account of nature 
and wildlife in the Osage countrs of 
northeastern Oklahoma. Universirs' of 
Oklahoma Press. $7„S9, paper. 

Historical .\t!as of Oklahoma, third 
cditiiJii, edited by John W’. Morris. (Charles 
R. (joins and Kdwin C, .McReynolds. 
Kight\'-three large, casy-to-understand 
maps of the state with information 
about geography, histor\', commerce, 
industrs, political evolution and cultural 
development. UniversitN of Oklahoma 
Press. $14.95, paper; $24.95, cloth. 

Hack to the Damn Soil, by Mars’ (jubser. 

humorous account of the prairie 
homefront in the early 1940s. (x)uncil 
Oak B(K)ks, Ltd. $14.95, cloth. 

Prairie City, by Angie I )ebo. \ 
fascinating l(K)k at the stmggles of 
.American flimiers and the decline of 
family famiing. Ouincil Oak Books, l.id. 
$16.95, cloth. 


The Rainirow Stuih Hibte offers t6 years 
of dedicated rrsearrh, $40.95. 


White Knuckles Log, by Don Mc.Alpine. 

The day-by-rlay diars^ kept during a 
sailboat journey down our nation’s 
inland waterways to the sea. A great 
adventure stors’. Council Oak B<M)ks, 
l.td. $14.95, cloth. 

The Silver DeSoto, by Patts l^ou Floyd. 

.A charming novel about life in mral 
Oklahoma during the Dust Bowl years. 
(Council Oak B(X)ks, l>td. $14.95, cloth. 

The Spent by Inez l^acey Fvans. 

An historical fiction set in Anadarko, 0.1'., 
as the Plains Indians gave way to the 
settlement of southwestern Oklahoma. 
Kvans Publications. $15.95, cloth. 

Come in this House, by I Iclen Dutton 
Russell. Stors' of the Hoyle family, 
homesteaders in northwestern 
Oklahoma. Kvans Publications. $14.95, 
cloth. 

The Rairdrov' Stuily Hibte. Kl Reno 
resident Billy I lughey has devoted 
countless hours during the last 16 years 
of his life to producing a study Bible that 
assigns 12 subject headings a different 
color and color*c(xJes each verse of the 
Bible to its most logical heading. 

$40.95. 

A Smidgin of Honey, by .Maxine 
Wilhelm. Stories and recipes of the (jreat 
Depression days. $10.(K), paper. 


Teepee Cookery, or PleTs Chev' the Eat 
Indian Style, by (iwen Fisher. Authentic 
Native .American recipes which 
illustrate the lifestN les and customs of the 
North American Indian tribes. $10.00, 
paper. 

Old Ifr.r/ Cookbook, by Barbara 
Blackburn. Frontier recipes dating from 
1840-1910. $14.95. paper. 

(Kvans Publications in Perkins also 
offers the three cookl>ooks above as a set 
for gift giving. .All are comb lx)und for 
easy kitchen use.) 

Superlatives, by the Junior League of 
Oklahoma Citv . $14.95. 

Stir Lps, by ITie Junior Welfare League 
of Knid. $12.95. 

The Patchwork Pantry, compiled by the 
(Central Oklahoma Ouilters (iuild. A 
varietN' of reci|>es. $7, with $1 jxjstage 
and handling. Order from (Central 
Oklahoma Quilters (iuild, P.O. Box 
23710, Oklahoma CitN’, 73123. 

Seems IJke I Done it Ihis-a-Way, by (leo 
Stiles Br\an. $7.95, postage included. For 
information, write Cleo Stiles Brsan, 

Box 749, 1 ahletjuah, 74464. W\ 

Kathryn Jenson White and Steve Sisney 
are both Sorwan -based freelance 
professionals. 
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Holiday Gift 
Subscription 
SPECIAL 


Send Christmas cheer 


Oklahoma IVDAY is a special gift 
that reminds people of your 
thoughtfulness six times a year. And 
we have special savings for you on 
gift subscriptions, now through 
December 31... 

$12 for the first subscription 
(a pft or your mn rtnmal) 

$10 for each additional 
subscription 

(Add $4 if outside b\Sf 

Order on the form below or use a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper if you prefer* We 
will mail gift cards for you in 
December* 

My Name 

Address 

Cic>' 

Statc/Zip 

Renew my subscription □ Yes □ No 

Please send gift subscriptions to: 

My Name 

Address 

City 

State/Zip 

Sign gift card 


My Name 

Address , 

City 

Stacc/Zip 

Sign gift card 


Total amount of order $.^ 

□ Check or money order enclosed 

□ Visa □ MasterCard 

Card 

Exp. date 

Signature 

mall to: 

Oklahoma TODAY 

PO Box 53384, Oklahoma Cityi OK 73152 



or call 1-800-652-6552 

with credit card orders 



♦ November 4-8 Let a giant birthday cake, 
hot air bal icons, a parade and a povv wow lasso you into downtown Claremore 
for Will Rogers Days. ♦November 6-7 When cold winds blow, browse 
through warm-hearted crafts and folk art and sample the nippy cheddar at the 
Watonga Cheese and Arts h'estival at Ciw Hall in Watonga. ♦ November 
27-December 31 In historic Guthrie, flickering candles, rustling skirts and 
handmade decorations recall a cedar-scented Christmas past. Carolers, Vic- 
torian house tours and a parade with horse-drawn wagons highlight the 
Territorial Christmas Celebration. ♦Dec. 13 Hallelujah! Join the chorus at a 
communin' sing-along of Handel’s “Messiah” at Leadership Square in OKC. 
The OK Symphony Orchestra and the Canterbury^ Choral Socien lead the 
way. 



2Ljan. 10 “Abstractions in the American Mabee- 

CJcrrcr Museum, .Shawnee. 140.S) 273-^oqq 
24- Dec. 3J Afro- .American Art. OK Museum of An. OKC. 
(405) H40-27.S0 

Z2~Dec. 16 Paintings by Hllen Murray, Gardiner Ciallery’. 
Still water, (4051 624-(>016 

DECEMBER 

1- 31 “Craftsmen as Artists,” 'I'hc Galleria of 'lYibal 

.Arts. Norman, (405) 329-1225 

1-Jan. 30 “Cynthia Davis: Altered Images,” Photography 
Mail of I-ame, OKCr, (405i 424-4055 
Z-Jan. 22 Japanese yuiks, Kirkpatrick (k:nicr. OK('. (405) 
427-5461 

2- 27 “Ansel Adams: Images of America 1927-1960,” 

Photography Hall of Fame, OKC. 1 405) 424-4055 
4-8 “Watereolor Oklahoma.” (iardiner (Jallery , OHl\ 
Stillwater, (405) 624-6016 

5-Jan. 3 “.Sea.son of Light. ' Kirkpatriek Center. OKC, 
(405) 427-5461 

6 Dana Crdpin 6: Fileen llryee exhibit, OK Art 
Center, OKC. (405) 2.32-1 7H7 


MUSEUMS & QALLERIES 


,\0\ EMBER 

lT)ee. 13 Photographs by l^au! Strand, “Mexican Porriulb.” 
Of M u se u m of .Art , N t>rman , ( 405 ) 3 2 5-32 7 2 
1-29 AVz/ww;/ CftigmpA/f Autochromes. Photograpliy 
Hal) of Fame, OKC, (405) 424-4055 
1-29 .Autochromes from the .Albert Kahn Collection, 
Photography Hall of Fame, OKC. (405) 424-40.55 
1-29 Spanish Mapping of the American .Southwest, 
Museum of the f/reai Plains. Lawton, (405) 35.V 
5675 

I-3IJ Shan Cioshorn. "I he Cycles of Ufe.” Southern 
lOains Indian Museum, Anadarko. (405) 247-6221 
9- Dec. 4 Fskimo Clar\ings Ck Prints, Kirkpatrick Ck:ntcr, 
OKC:. (405) 427-5461 

II -Dee. 16 I*ain tings by liruno Bianchin, Kirkpatrick Ccruer, 
OKC, (405) 427-5461 



.NOVKM B F R- DECEM B K R '87 
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7 l^ainrinps by kobcri L;imclf. CXiV^ OK(I (4Eb) 
521-5226 

10-jLin. 51 Phocofinipliji by Scott Nabcrcr. “[*coplevic\v/' 
Miibcc-(;crrcr Museum. .Shywnce, E4tl5) 2 73-9 W/ 
12-Jiin, 51 Paintinf's by Hurbarii bVet.s, *4Jc:ich 
Knehuntments/" Mabcc-Gcrrcr Museum, 
Sbawnee, (4051 273^0990 



DRAMA 



\ 0 \tMHfR 
6-7, 12-14. 19-21 
12-15 

12-15, 19-22 

19-21 

2.5-29 


27-29, Dee. 4-5 


27-29. t>cc. 4-6 


.5-2(1 

3-6 

4-13 


4-6, 11-12 


.5-7 

H, 11 


''Orphans,” I he Phoenix, 4\ilsa. (9181 749-64H8 
"Hound of the Baskerx illes,” CAJCk INatCiUi. (9(8) 
647-K6f>0 

■Pedfoom l arce,” flameron I niv.. t.uwton. (405) 
.581-2428 

"Of Mice and Men,” Goddard ti:nter, .Ardmore, 
(405) 223-1327 

"Arsenic 6c Old I, ace,” C!i\4c (-enter. OKCk (405) 
525-3488 

"■[lie Odd CIcHJple,'' C'ivic Genter. Ponca C^ity, 
( 405 ) 767-8888 

"Amah I and die Nii^hr Visitcihrs," Judd 'rbeatre, 
OCIC. OKC: (405) 47K-4452 


"SniiaT,” jewel Hox Theatre. OK(k (405)5210786 
*''nie Serpent;’ OCH. OKC (405) 521-5124 
"'The Best Christmas l^a>;ean[ ICver;’ 4 heater 
[\ilsa, (918) 749-6666 

”M> Tliree .Vni^els;' Southwest f Hay house, 
(din ton. (405) 323-4448 

"6 Rooms Kiv \'n.” Shortyrass 4’beater, Hobart. 
(405) 726-5708 

”A (lift friim Pinocebio;' OClk C)K(' (405) .521- 
5124 



FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


4-7 Nutcracker Christmas Simp. Harwelden. Tulsa. 
(918) 627-5020 

h-7 Waton^a ('heese and Arts festival. City Hall. 
U'atoni'a. I405| 623-5218 

6-7 Dewey Pilot (Hub's Arts 6: C4aft Shrm, Amcriean 
l.ei^itin. Bartlesville. (91 H) 3.56-0095 
6-7 Duncan Arts & (hafts Show. T'air^rounds. 

Duncan, (405) 25.5-3644 

6-8 Cheese and Sausai^e I ’estival, T airgrounds, 

Stillwater, (405) .377-7797 

6-8 I’iill Arts and C2 rafts !’ estival, Rol>bers (-ave State 
Park, Wilbur ton. (918) 465-2,565 

6- H Tulsa .Arts and Crafts Tall Festival. FNpo Sipjare, 

j’ulsa. (918) 747-4104 

7 Pot Pourri fair* I'airgrounds, Heaver. (405) 62.5- 
3464 

7- 8 "A Ca)umr> Affair.” Community (xmier. MWC. 

(405) 769-5443 


7-8 A rts C ra ft ,S hi >w . St i pc Ce n te r. A I c A le ste r. (918) 

423-7429 

13-14 Carter taiumy Arts & Craft Festival, Hardy 
Murphy Coliseum, Ardmore, (405) 226-1715 
13-14 i H > n totf JC ( kiu n t> ( ha fts S ho« , Ad a . ( 405 ) 3 32 -4407 
13-1,5 lElinois River Arts & Crafts Festival. NSC. 
’ Fa h I eij u ah . (918) 4 56-55 1 1 

13- 15 I’ri-State .Arts Si Crafts Show, Cavie Center, 

Miami, (918) 542-2729 

14 Fest-O-Fall. Fair Building, W( sod ward, (4051 256- 
7411 

14- 15 Crescent Arts & (hafts Show, (^om mu nicy (h-ncer. 

Crescent. (405) 969-2.542 

(4-L5 .Arts & (hafts Fall Show, Women's Fair Building, 
Perry , (405) 336-5214 

14-15 Santa's Wiirkshop, (Hinttin. (405) 323-2200 

20- 22 Crafts Haix'cst, Great Plains Coliseum, Lawton, 

(405) 536-6412 

21- 22 Osage ilills Arts (hafts Show, .Sand Springs 

Pla/a. (918) 245-2248 


28-29. 


26 Fhanksgiving Festi\al, I.ake Miirtay Resort. 
.Ardmore. (405) 223-6600 

27-28 .Arts Sc (hafts Show, (avic Chanter. Muskogee. 
(9 18) 687 0347 

27-29 Santa's Workshop, Stephens Ckjunty Fairgrounds. 
Duncan. (405) 25.5-,3525 

27-28 .Stephens Ctiunry Arts Si Craft Show. Fairgrounds. 
Duncan, (405) 255-3 (M4 

Dec. 5-6 Christmas Fair. Firehouse Art (’enter. Norman. 
(405) 329-4523 

29-3(j Festival of the HVees. l.yrie H “heater, Marriott 
Hotel. OKC, (405) 528-36.36 


DtCRMBRR 

5 1 loiiday (hafts Ba?^aar, Farm 8c flomc Building. 
PurccIL (405) 527-5506 

5-6 K(*M Arts Si Craft Show, FNpo Square, 'fulsa* 
(918) 683-0,509 

4- 6 (haft Show. Community Center. MWC, (405) 6,32- 

4375 

5- 6 (hafts I’air. Flks Lodge, Pawhuska, (918)6834)509 
M Police Christmas Show, Civic Center, Muskogee. 

(918) 683-0509 



MUSIC/DANCE 


XOVRMBRR 

6-8 OSH Camcert Chiorale, Scrciean Center, 
Stillwater, (405) 624-6(33 

6-8, (.3-14 "Gianni Sehicehi;' " I he Old Maid and the 
Thief,” OLI School of Music, Niirman, .325-21)81 
8. 22 OK Symphony CXation Scries, Putnam (3ry IIS. 
OKC, (405) 236-8742 

9 Canterbury Choral .Society, Cuvic Counter, OKC 
(405) K42-7464 

(3-14 OK Symphony IHips Concert with Doe .Severinsen, 
Civic Center. DKC, (405) 2.36-8742 
14-15 Classical Ballet, Chapman Music Hall. Tulsa. 
(918) 585-2575 

17 O K Sy m p h o n y .Mas te r\\ o rks Sc ri es , C\ \ ie ( le n te r, 
OKC, (405) 236-8742 
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17 

17 

19 

19 

19 

3U 

20-24* Dcl. 2-6 
21 
22 
24 




4 

5 

6 


6 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12-1.^ 


13 


Ifi-29 

IK-22 


Alexander IViradzc* PianiM* (2nic Cenrer* OKCl, 
1405) 236-K742 

jazz. Qmccrc, Sercican Cenrer* Stillwater, (405) 
624-5135 

“Nutcracker.” liallet* tlAjt'* Pnieau. (918) 

f>47-K65n 

"All 'rhat jaz/2' (Ihapman Music Mall, Tulsa* 
(9 IK) 5H4-2533 

“Nutcracker," CAJC* l^jceatu (918) f47-K66t) 

OSt Wind Mnsemhie. ,Serctcan Center, Stillwater, 

(405) 524-6133 

“Nutcracker/' C)U Fine Ans C:entcr, Nurman* 

(4(J5) 325-4021 

Lawtun i- hilharmonie, McMahun Audiuirium* 
Lawtun* (405) 24K^200l 

'I'he Rid^c Serin)' Quartet, Williams I'hcaier* 
Tulsa, (918) 742-4087 

OSU Symphony Orchestra* Seretean t Center, 
Stillwater, (405) 524-6133 


OK Svmplumv Mascerwurks Serks* tliv ic Center. 
OKt:, (4051 235-1113 

Hailct, McMalum Audiiurium, Lawtun, (405) H43- 
9K98 

" The Fcppcrnijnt Pups," McMahciit .'\uditurium* 
Lawtun* (405) 24K-2001 

Christtiias (Jala Qjneert, .Sercican Cknter, 
Stillwater (4115) 624-5)33 

CanterhuiA’ Chural Sttcicty* Civic C.kntcr, OK(/ 
(405) K42-74M 

“Messiah*" Give f/cntcr. OK(^ (405) 5K4-2533 
OK Svmphuns (*cips Qmcert with Faiti Paj'e* Civic 
Cemer* OKC:, (405) 236-8742 
Oklahoma Brass Fnsemhic. Civic Cknter* Ihmca 
City, (4051 767-8KH8 

"Nutcracker," (Community Center, Bartlesville. 
(9IK| 336-4746 

Frairie Dance 1 he a ter, Ci.Sl * Ivdmond* (405) 478- 
4132 

Messiah Sin^'-Alun)', Leadership ,St|uarc* OKC', 
(4115) K42-74M 

■'Niucraekef," Civic Center. OKC], (405) H43-W>8 
"Nutcracker*” Chapman Hall* I'uba* (91H) 585- 
2575 



RODEOS & 
HORSE EVENTS 


yOVUMHHR 

2-8 World Champiunsbip Appaloosa Horse Show* 
Fairgrmmds* OKC. (405) 278-K9O0 
5-7 LRC/\ Finals Rodeo* Lazy F Arena* Guthrie* (405) 
282-3004 

12-14 NWOSU Rodeo* Fairgrounds, .\lva* (405) *327- 
1647 

14 Oklahoma lluntcr/Jumpcr Show* Lazy K Arena, 
Guthrie* (405) 282-3004 

14-21 World Championship Quarter Horse Show, 
Fairgruunds, OKC, (405) 278-8900 
27-28 NaFl Finals Steer Roping* I.azy K ,^rena* Ciuthric. 
(4051 282-3004 


I 


j 


.30- Dec. 5 Natl Reining Futuriiv Show, ITirgrounds* 

OKCF (405) 278-8900 

decFJIWW 

8-12 World Championship Barrel Rating. Fairgrtmnds. 
OKC, (403) 278-89(30 

17' 19 Best of the Wesr Rtideu* Lazy K Arena, (juthrie. 
(405) 282-30(14 

26-Jan. 1 Holiday Circuit Horse Show* Fxpo Sr|uare, Fulsa, 
(918) 653-0509 


^ SPEctAL EVENTS 


1-.30 


1-30 


4-K 


5-7 

8 

11 

11 

M 

21-22 
22 -23 
26 


27-Dcc. 31 


Northwest Images Fhuutgraphy (iuntest* Plains 
Indians Pioneers Museum, Woodward, (405) 
2,56-6136 

"l^own on Second Street.” photo exhibit* CSll 
Edmund. (4051 341-2980 

Will Rogers Days* downtown Clare more, (918) 
341-2818 

Dewey Pilot Club's Antit|uc Show* Community 

tknter* Baritesville. (9181 336-0095 

Hiram Douglas Memorial Regatta. Lake 

'Hum de third* Norman* (405) 3fvl-1852 

Veterans Day Parade, downtown 1 ahlctiuah, (918) 

683-0509 

V eterans Day Parade* downtown Fulsa, (918) 683- 
0509 

I’airs'iew Flv-ln, Fairview Virport* Fain iew. (405) 
227-378K 

'i'ulsa 4oy ^ Doll Show. FNpo Sr|uarc, Tulsa* 
(918) 6834)509 

Miss Oklahoma CS V Pageant. Civic Ckn ter, (405) 
84.3-5656 

"Cxrand National,” American Bicycle Ass'n. 
Myriad, OKC* (405) 278-8900 
territorial Christmas Celebration, downtown 
Ckithrie, (405) 282-1947 


Dh:Ct:MBKR 

1-31 .'Vrt Shosv* Plains Indians 6i iboncer Museum* 

Woodward* (405) 256-6136 

l-Jan* 31 “Fascination with .Space; 'Fhc 13ch &: 20ih 
Centuries,” OSC* Fldmond, (405) 341-2980 

2- 5 Cxrand Nat' I Quail Hum. Ciarfidd tkiunty, F*nid, 

(405) 233-4021 

3- 5 Candlelight Home ']our& l^arade. Wagcincr. (9IK) 

6834J5(W 

4- 6 .Vmique (Christmas *Sh<m* Expo St|uarc, Ikdsa 

(918) 683-0509 

5 FNtension Homemakers Quilt Show, VVagoner* 
(918} 68,3-0509 

12 (Christmas Show Parade of Eights* down town 
'Fulsa, (918) 683-0509 

IS tihristmas Free l.ighting* Model Park, Fulsa* 
(918) 683-0509 

19 Santa at the Zoo, OKC Zoo* (405) 424-3344 
31 Billy Parker's New Year's FAe Dance. FNpu 
Square, 4\ilsa (918) 683-0509 


Although the information in this calendar is cufTcnc* dates and details 
can change without notice. Please check in advance before attending 
any event. 
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